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PRESIDENT STUDIES BERLIN CRISIS 


Witnesses Called on Atomic “Leaks” 


Unless you shut your eyes to the day’s headlines or 
actually do something about maintaining your sense of per- 


spective you’re apt to become as jittery as a water bug. 


But you are doing something—for like 27,018 other 
readers you turn to Rey Graphic not for a microscopic 
examination of today’s news but for an ascent to the moun- 
tain top to enjoy the broad expanse of human achievement 


and hope visible below. 


Keep your sense of values in the turmoil of our times. 


Don’t miss a single issue of Survey Graphic. 
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“Lend me your ears” says science 


It’ 


no accident that you hear so clearly 


when you pick up your telephone. Bell Labo- 


ratories engineers are constantly at work to 
make listening easy for you. 

When these engineers design a method to 
bring speech still more clearly to your ears, 
the new circuit is given many scientific tests. 
Then it gets a final check from a “Sounding 
Board” like the one pictured above. 

This check shows just how the system will 
work in actual use. The men and women 


represent you and many millions of other 
telephone listeners. Their specially trained 
ears check syllables, words and sentences 
as they come over the telephones. While 
they listen, they write down their ratings 
on the pads in front of them. 


The Board members approve only when 
they are sure that the voice they hear is 
natural in tone, clear in quality and easily 
understood. Not until they are certain the 


circuit will suit your ear is it put into use. 


BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES A great research ordunivarion: working : 


to bring you the best possible telephone service at the lowest possible cost 
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Among Ourselves 

HREE WEEKS IN LATE AUGUST AND 
BP te September just past witnessed 
three world gatherings in Europe, osten- 
sibly non-political, which are more than a 
symbol of current tensions, anxieties, and 
urgencies. They look more like evidence— 
if that were needed. 

The World Congress on Mental Health 
in London is described in this magazine 
by one of its leading participants, Dr. 
Frank Fremont-Smith. It was relatively 
successful, although the common denomi- 
nator of its agreed conclusions may im- 
press observers as not high. Next was the 
acrimonious Cultural Congress for Peace 
at Wroclaw (Breslau) and the non-lethal 
World Council of Churches in Amsterdam. 
Just previously the Anglican Conference at 
Lambeth met and issued a statement which, 
at any rate, was not calculated to increase 
controversy. 

And now after the social scientists and 
psychiatrists, the intellectuals and the theo- 
logians have gone their ways about the 
earth, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations—under clouds of unrelieved black- 
ness—is in session at Paris. If the residue 
of science, intelligence, or prayer from the 
other meetings can help it, surely everyone 
must approve. No added help would be 
needless. 

These previous non-political meetings 
were more than a coincidence. In no part 
of the world could there have been blind- 
ness to the need for united leadership of 
the best minds, of the greatest hearts, to 
dispel distrust. If a slogan should be se- 
lected for 1948, none better than “Now is 
the time for all good men... .” 

And instead of a cynical attitude toward 
the apparent feebleness of cooperation, it 
would be more profitable for more and 
more good men to come together for the 
aid of the world. The politicians no less 
than the clergy and the psychiatrists have 
trouble in reaching agreements of real im- 
portance. In no peacetime hour, it seems, 
has war talk ever been louder. But among 
ourselves, Survey Graphic is ready to take 
a chance and say there isn’t going to be 
any war. Not this time. And one of the 
reasons is that men and women of mus- 
cular idealism in all countries are ready 
to get together as leaders of opinion and 
face the fact that war now is in- 
supportable. It is that fact, and not 
the difficulties of peace, which it 
is most timely to remember. 


Ocroser 24 1s Untrep Nations Day 
—three years after the UN Charter 
came into force, and October 17-24 
will be United Nations Week. The 
approach has not been propitious, 
but never was such a chance for 
“growth by crisis.” From the 
glooms can be heard the imperative 
call for faith in this agency without 
which all hope would be darkened. 
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Letters from Survey Graphic Readers 


oO THE Epiror: 


This is called forth by your paragraph 
on Mayor Humphrey, on the “Among 
Ourselves” page in the August Survey 
Graphic. 

As a member of the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union and an out-of-town member 
of the Women’s Division of the Minne- 
apolis Human Relations Group (Humphrey- 
sponsored, though many of us have never 
met Mr. Humphrey personally) I have 
been giving volunteer service one day a 
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week at the All-Party Humphrey Head- 
quarters. 

As a social rebel in her mid-twenties, I 
did similar work in the first gubernatorial 
campaign of the late Floyd B. Olson. As 
I sat reading your August issue this morn- 
ing, I thought back to the Olson campaign 
and compared it with this. The “loyal op- 
position” insists that they are identical, but 
psychologically they are very different. 


During the Olson campaign, we flaunted 
our class- consciousness, talked of 
“manning the barricades,” quoted 
Thomas Jefferson on the possible 
necessity of a little blood letting, 
changed the-words of “Onward 
Christian Soldiers” to “Onward So- 
cial Soldiers,’ and never for one 
moment doubted that we had been 
born and reared for the purpose 
of making over the world—if not 
in that campaign, certainly during 
the next. Unlikely as it may sound 
when we old grayheads tell of it 
now, actually we generated a socio- 


(Continued on page 436) — 


America’s Mission 


The alternatives—utter destruction or peaceful fellowship—which confront 


us all; why only the USA can lead the world to the civilized choice. 


M* HAS BEEN A FEROCIOUS KILLER 
of his own kind, but his un- 
exampled ingenuity has made war so 
terrible, so mechanical and imper- 
sonal, so ruinous and racking, that 
the delight he once found in it has 
vanished. World War I was blight- 
ing; World War II approached the 
limit of average endurance; another 
war may shock, strain, and splinter 
man beyond regeneration. The ex- 
plosion at Hiroshima was warning 
that the killer in man—springing out 
of greed for profits, power, and pres- 
tige—must be subdued or “the para- 
gon of animals” and his finest work 
will be reduced to dust and rubble. 
Man’s obligation to man is to abolish 
war, not merely to postpone it a few 
years while he exhausts his resources 
in manufacturing still more potent 
instruments of self-extermination. 
Those who believe that the atomic 
or the biotic bomb is “just another 
_ weapon” which will not radically 
change the character and consequences 
of war have not discerned that here is 
an instance where an increment in 
quantity results in a significant dif- 
ference in quality, just as in skin 
_ burns of critical magnitude a slight in- 
crease in the area of seared surfac 
will make the whole dif- 
ference between life and 
death. In World War II 
such targets of prolonged 
and savage bombing as 
London and Berlin could 
continue to serve as cen- 
ters of important opera- 
tions because there (in 
contrast to Hiroshima) it 
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was possible to keep the rate of essen- 
tial building and repair equal to the 
rate of wreckage. But the hot war to- 
wards which we are now drifting, 
if not hurtling, is, according to ex- 
perts best qualified to judge, a war 
of absolute weapons capable of in- 
flicting such physical, biological, psy- 
chological, and sociological damage 
that the power to recover will be lost 
for generations or forever. 


a ee PRESENTMENT OF POSSIBLE 
doom is more appalling than any’ of 
the apocalyptic prophecies, and those 
who dwell on it are liable to be 
called “hysterical.” But since it is the 
best judgment of the probable effects 
of atomic and biotic warfare, depend- 
able as a physician’s judgment of the 
probable effects of a malignant tumor, 
it would be more scientific to apply 
the word “hysterical” to those who 
can rid their eyes of the disquieting 
image, those, in short, who are cap- 
able of negative hallucinations, or 
hysterical blindness. 

The man who shuts his mind to 
the idea that we are heading for a 
war of mutual extermination excludes 
the most urgent reason for respon- 


+ 


—Lecturer in psychology at Harvard, and formerly 
director of the Harvard Psychological Clinic, Dr. 
Murray served during the war as a lieutenant-colonel, 
M.C., with the Office of Stategic Services. His earlier 
article, “Time for a Positive Morality,” published in 
Suvey Graphic, March 1947, was widely quoted an 
reprinted. 


sible and constructive timely action, 
and so elects for himself, in this life- 
or-death agony of his race, the role 
of a detached nonentity, a soft spot in 
the social body, or the role of mis: 
chief-maker or inadvertent traitor. 


Sa WE LIVE IN AN IRRATIONAL 
and lawless world—ideal environment 
for the maneuverings of a gangster 
nation—it is expedient, let us admit, 
to be prepared to talk the basic 
language of gangsterdom by increas- 
ing our military forces. But we had 
better realize that if these forces are 
ever activated in another nationalistic 
war-to-the-finish, say against Russia, 
it will not be to defend the United 
States and its ideals, the resplendent 
or the ragged ones, because there is no 
defense against the lethal weapons of 
today and our ideals will not survive 
a conflict so deadly and demoralizing. 
Nothing valuable will be saved, noth- 
ing gained, nothing proved. Fanatical 
Communists in a dozen countries will 
continue, as before, to operate and 
propagate. The whole affair will be 
merely a prodigious clash of imper- 
sonalized and mechanized barbarians, 
a conflict without meaning and with- 
out glory, a spectacle to 
make the angels weep 
forever. 

Over against thé pros- 
pect of one last sadistic 
orgy, stands life with all 
its countless promises of 
satisfaction. It is hard to 
believe that an American 
with any capacity for joy, 
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with any grain of honor or of charity, 
any faith in man’s untapped poten- 
tialities, can contemplate without ab- 
horrence the idea of launching an 
atomic and biotic war, or of witness- 
ing it as a neutral, or of being the 
victim of it, or of bequeathing to his 
children a world in which it would 
be, as now, an ever present menace. 

Will we not be clothed in truth, 
surely and unassailab- 
ly, if we go forth on 
the assumption that 
the United States does 
not choose to have its 
life extinguished, that 
as a people we are 
eager for existence, for 
peace and fellowship, 
and hence are over- 
whelmingly in favor 
of abolishing total 
wars? 

Let us agree: the 
abolition of war is 
the supreme goal — 
whether you or I, this man or that 
woman, will work for it or not—be- 
cause failure to achieve it will cancel 
every private and public long range 
undertaking, yours and his and hers 
and mine. Granting this, our first 
task is to conceive the means. 

Many have been tried; none has 
proved effective. The Christian ‘reli- 
gion has not succeeded. The systems 
of morals derived from it have not 
succeeded. Pacifying attempts to avoid 
war through disarmament, appease- 
ment, isolationism, or irreproachable 
neutrality have not succeeded. Mili- 
tary might has succeeded only for so 
long as one great nation was’ both 
able and determined to police the 
world. Nowhere in history has any 
bargain among diplomats, any agree- 
ment, compact, treaty, covenant, or 
league proved effective in eliminating 
wars. Doubtless there are times— 
and this may be one—when talks or 
conferences are indicated, but those 
who would convince us that this pro- 
cedure can.do more than postpone 
disaster are harmful to the cause of 
peace insofar as they tuck up and 
sing to sleep the rational fears which 


durable solution. 

The career of the League of Na- 
tions provides ample ground for pre- 
dicting that the United Nations, no 
matter how conspicuous its succes- 


ses in dealing with secondary prob-. 
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t prompt us to seek a. 


lems, can not possibly accomplish, as 
the Charter stands today, the task for 
which it was primarily designed—the 
prevention of wars. The UN does 
not possess the necessary mechanism 
for reaching imperative decisions in 
hotly disputed cases, and it does not 
possess a dependable mechanism for 
enforcing its decisions. Already one 
of its great champions, Sumner 
Welles, in his recent book, “We Need 
Not Fail,” has admitted that “The 
new world order that 
took shape only three 
years ago at San Fran- 
cisco, in which mil- 
lions had placed their 
faith and hopes, seems 
to be dissolving like 
mist before the sun.” 

Man has found one, 
and only one, method 
of eliminating wars 
between social units, 
that of establishing a 
single embracing law 
and a_ government 
with the power to 
enforce it. We have learned that a 
tribal law, government, and police are 
capable of preventing war in the 
tribe; that a city law, government, 
and police are capable of preventing 
war in the city; that a state law, gov- 
ernment, and police are capable of 
preventing war in the state; and that 
a national law, government, and po- 
lice are capable of preventing war in 
the nation. On these grounds, it is 
logical to suppose that a world law, 
government, and police would prove 
the most effective means of prevent- 
ing war in the world. Since the oc- 
casional occurrence of a civil war or 
a local riot shows that not even a 
central government is always capable 
of checking armed conflict within the 
area of its sovereignty, there is little 
likelihood that anything less than 
this could be efficient. 


Roe FROM FACTS OF HISTORY 
and experience, thousands of men and 
women have reached the. conclusion 
that the longed for new force capable 
of eliminating war is world federa- 


institution which ever has worked, 
though, to be sure, on a smaller scale. 
The “practical” men, who are advo- 
cating one or another conventional 
substitute for world government, have 
nothing on which to found their 
hopes except centuries of failure. Per- 
haps Disraeli was right when he 
characterized “practical” men as those 
who repeat the errors of their fore- 
fathers. Surely, if today we go along 
as usual, we shall go along as usual 
into war, this time into a war to end 
all living happiness. It seems that the 
only “practical” course, as defined by 
“practical” men, is suicide. 


Sa WOULD DISCREDIT WORLD GOy- 
ernment by asserting that it is ideal- 
istic. This is true in the sense that it 
is an idea which has not yet been 
put into effect, just as the United 
States Constitution was idealistic in 
1787. But it is not idealistic in the 
sense that it is based on an unduly 
high estimate of the goodness of men. 
The “idealists” of 1948 are those who 
believe that nations will become wise, 
just,and charitable enough to settle 
all their differences peacefully with- 
out a universal law and government 
to compel them. 

It is widely believed that we can 
not join a world federation without 
relinquishing a good deal of our 
cherished freedom. But actually, as 
Emery Reves has pointed out in his 
widely read book, “The Anatomy of 
Peace,” the reverse is closer to the 
truth: we shall gain more freedom 
than we possibly can lose. At present 
we do not possess the most desired 
form of freedom, freedom from war. 

Only by sharing sovereignty in a 
world government shall we acquire 
freedom from the frequent: necessity 
of sacrificing inordinate amounts of 
time, money, material good, emotional 
energy (not to speak of limbs and 
lives) in preparing for a war, then 
in fighting it, and afterwards in re- 
covering from it. The amount of free- 
dom that is sacrificed in the enter- 
prise may be appreciated by consider- 
ing one item: 79 per cent of our 1949 
national budget will be spent on the 


r 


tion. They disagree on one question after-effects of the last war, and on 


only: should we strive for world gov- 
ernment now? People who say “No” 
have various arguments: for example, 
that world government can not be 
made to work. But we have learned 
from stern experience that, in pre- 
venting war, government is the only 


preparation for the next. The simple 
fact is that no national government 
has ever been capable, or ever will be 
capable, of giving its citizens freedom 
from wars with rival countries. Yet 
this most precious freedom is within 
our reach. It can be won by delegat- 


ing to a world institution enough 
sovereignty to settle disagreements 
among nations in an orderly and 
peaceful manner. 

In delegating authority to the city 
police force most of us do not lose 
freedom but achieve it; that is, we 
gain the privilege of pursuing our 
different paths without having to de- 
vote time and energy to the defense 
of our lives and possessions. Only 
outlaws and professional gangsters 
lose freedom by the operations of law, 
government, and the police. 

In refusing to submit to the de- 
cisions of a supreme law-enforcing 
agency, the United States and Russia 
proclaim themselves world outlaws. 
They resist the establishment of inter- 
national law and order, one would 
say, because they are strong, and 
therefore believe that they can obtain 
more of what they want by might of 
money or might of arms than they 
can by right. For the United States, 
however, an outlaw’s freedom is, in 
the long run, nothing but a boom- 
erang. It clears the way for all kinds 
of inconsistent, irresponsible, and ar- 
bitrary actions which cause other na- 
tions, potential friends and allies, to 
regard us with suspicion and resent- 
ment, and which ultimately can lead 
to nothing but annihilation. 


S OMETIMES ONE MEETS A MAN WHO 
says that he is opposed to world gov- 
ernment because it might lead—say 
by the vote of seven nations—to our 
engagement in more wars. But the 
record shows that we became engaged 
in two world wars by the vote of only 
one nation; and it is now clear that 
if we had become engaged sooner the 


‘aggressors could have been stopped 


much more quickly and at far less 
cost. And today, without a world 
government, are we not riding peril- 
ously close to still another war— 
which for us Americans may be the 


last ride together? 


The conviction that Russia will 
oppose world federation should not 
deter us. Although the Russians may 
have less to lose from an exterminat- 
ing war than we have, they probably 


have more to gain from peace and 
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membership in a world community. 
The question—not discussed here—is 
how to bring this truth home to them. 

The refusal on the part of the 
Soviet Union to share sovereignty 


with the other nations of the world 


; would be regrettable but it would not 
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defeat the cause of federalism. In 
fact, such a decision might tempor- 
arily advance it, since, in the absence 
of the Russian delegates, the difficult 
business of constructing a constitution 
could proceed with less distrust and 
friction, and be concluded with more 
dispatch and umanimity. Nations 
which chose at the start to stay out- 
side would be invited to join later. 

If Russia proves adamant it will 
mean that she is determined to carry 
out her present plan to convert by in- 
filtration one country after the other 
Gf possible without committing any 
action that would justify the declara- 
tion of a shooting war) and thus to 
build step by step a world order of 
her own, ruled dictatorially from Mos- 
cow. What can check the advance of 
this endeavor except an equally com- 
petent and sustained endeavor to or- 
ganize a more mature, just, and 
humane form of world order? 

It is not likely that many of the 
smaller nations ‘can for long resist 
independently the relentless terror tac- 
tics of Russian-trained Communists 
in their midst. They must go to one 
side or the other. Food may lure 
them to our side for 
a hungry season, but 
their affections can not 
be won and _ bound 
with dollars. 

Nor can we make 
a strong impression by 
preaching the’ virtues 
of democracy to peo- 
ples who are not in- 
clined by temper or 
fitted by training to 
make democracy work 
—at least in a chaotic 
environment with the 
storm cloud of Rus- 
sian Communism 
looming over their 
horizon. Nations must be offered the 
assurance of mutual friendship and 
security within a dependable world 
order. This world order can not be 
another totalitarian dictatorship with 
Washington as its capital. It must be a 
democratic world order with a super- 
ordinate government in which all na- 
tions are properly represented. This 
constitutional form of union should 
be more acceptable than Russia’s sys- 
tem of tyranny to most of the nations 
which lie outside the Soviet sphere of 
sovereignty. The longer its establish- 
ment is delayed, however, the fewer 
will be the countries free to join it. 

At the moment the most compell- 
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ing argument against our govern- 
ment’s advocacy of world federation 
is that this will lead to the with- 
drawal of Russia and her satellites 
trom the United Nations, the parti- 
tion of the world into two irrecon- 
cilable parts, and, sooner rather than 
later, total war. This, I believe, is the 
view of many of our most -experi- 
enced and competent old-school states- 
men, diplomats, political scientists, 
and historians. Most of these seem to 
be living intellectually in the nine- 
teenth century, so convinced are they 
that sovereign powers can be balanced 
amicably by verbal strategies and com- 
promises, and so resistant are they to 
the idea that the world’s present sick- 
ness calls for “a fundamental change,” 
to quote the late Elihu Root, “in the 
principle to be applied to interna- 
tional breaches of the peace.” The 
goal, remember, is to abolish war, not 
postpone it. 


jen A PRELIMINARY STEP, IT SHOULD 
be possible to set up a partial world 
federation within the United Nations 
without. disrupting its regular func- 
tions. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Russia, 
after a hullabaloo of 
threats, may decide to 
retain her place in the 
United Nations, since 
by pulling away she 
would deprive herself 
of the providential op- 
portunity she has en- 
joyed up to now to 
frustrate the efforts of 
other powers to arrive 
at equitable settle- 
ments. 

In the second place, 
the departure of 
the USSR from the 
United Nations would not broaden 
the wide gulf which already exists be- 
tween her and other nations. Her rep- 
resentatives have been present, physic- 
ally and formally, at meetings of the 
UN, but they have remained reso- 
lutely set against actual participation: 
they have never conformed either in 
their aims or in their methods with 
the design of the Charter. They have 
merely given the world another exhi- 
bition of the rigor of their political 
education of how to use a democratic 
assembly as an arena for verbal war- 
fare in order to engender discord. To 
be realistic. we have never been in 
contact with them; from the begin- 
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ning of the UN the world has been 
divided into two incompatible parts 
and three years of talk have only 
served to define and intensify the 
differences. 

If Russia is unrelentingly opposed 
to world federation, it indicates that 
she does not want to abolish war, 
but to wage it when her time for it 
has come. She has shown no ten- 
dency, as yet, to abandon Lenin’s as- 
sumption that war with the non- 
Communist nations is inevitable. It is 
hardly reasonable to suppose, how- 
ever, that Russia will start a shooting 
war before she is prepared for it, be- 
fore she has finished integrating her 
satellites, decentralizing her indus- 
tries, building her fleets of airplanes 
and submarines, and, above all, until 
she has manufactured a supply of 
atomic bombs. In other words, it is 
not likely that Russia’s own time- 
schedule will be much affected by 
whether she stays with UN or not. 

Thus, if we fail, through lack of 
sagacity or courage, to form a partial 
world government in time to check- 
mate her at her own game, we shall 
lose our sole chance to create the one 
‘institution which could eventually 
eliminate war, or could, if war is 
thrust upon us, unify all the rest of 


a much more horrific nationalistic 
war without hope of any sane out- 
come. . 

One thing we must all concede: the 
advance to world government will be 
impeded by countless obstacles and 
pitfalls, foreseeable and unforeseeable. 
It is perhaps the most difficult enter- 
prise that fate has ever required of 
mankind. But what of that? Is the 
genius of the human race played out? 
If our physical and biological scien- 
tists have proved capable of inventing 
the perfect means of exterminating 
societies, our political scientists, jurists, 
and statesmen should prove capable of 
inventing the perfect means of con- 
serving them. We Americans have 
always acted on the assumption that 
the impossible is our appointed prov- 
ince, and in this instance we are 
spurred by the certainty that the im- 
possible is the only possible way out 
of humanity’s present strait. 

Interest in world government is 
gaining momentum through the 
world. In the United States, several 


groups dedicated to this goal com- 
bined in February 1947 to form one 
organization, the United World Fed- 
eralists, which, under the intelligent 
and energetic leadership of Cord 
Meyer Jr., is now the main channel 
for the efforts of every American who 
is prompted to do what he can to 
save us all from pandemic savagery 
and death. 

The immediate purpose of the or- 
ganization is to persuade the Presi- 
dent and Congress to initiate -and 
support two measures: first, the revis- 
ion of the UN Charter through a gen- 
eral conference of the United Nations 
(under Article 109) and second, an 
amendment to our own constitution 
which will permit full participation in 
a world government 


I SUPPOSE THAT MANY AN AMERICAN, 
like myself, has been rationalizing his 
disinclination to intervene in politics 
by telling himself that the President 
and Congress can be depended on to 


, In Action 


HREE major agencies in this country are seeking to ‘implement the 
idea of world government. Largest and most widely known is 


United World Government, Inc., which represents the amalgamation 4 
of five national and state organizations, These met at Asheville, N. C., 
last year, and on February 22 voted to form the present national body. 
It is this organization which Dr. Murray here recognizes as “the main 
channel for the efforts of every American who is prompted to do what 
he can to save us all from pandemic savagery and death.” United 
World Federalists has primarily an educational program. It advocates 
no specific plan, but seeks to spread information on world government, 
and to win adherents to that cause. It now has 23 state branches and 
587 chapters in 41 states. The national office is at 7 East 12 Street, 
New York, 3. ‘ : 


the world in subduing the aggressor. 


la SUMMARY, I SUBMIT THAT IF THE 
Russian people were frankly and fully 
informed of the actual situation, they 
would be inclined to join a world 
community. If not, it is likely that 
even a partial world federation would 
constitute so formidable an obstacle to 
armed aggression that no nation 
would attempt it. Finally, if any na- 
tion were so madly criminal as to 
precipitate a war, a world govern- 
ment, already established, would — 
stand as the only moral value worth 
_° fighting and dying for. This would 
be the war that really would make the 
world safe for democracy, the war 
that really would end war. It would 
a cease as soon as the aggressor agreed 
) 1 permanent member of 


To formulate a concrete plan for world government was the task 
undertaken by a group of scholars at the University of Chicago, who, | 
immediately after Hiroshima, organized a Committee to Frame a World | 
Constitution. Robert M. Hutchins, chancellor of the University of | 
Chicago, is chairman, and Prof, G. C. Borgese, secretary. The committee | 
publishes a magazine, Common Cause, which each month carries analysis 
and discussion of world government problems and possibilities. It re- 
cently issued in book form “A Preliminary Draft of a World Constitu-— 

_ tion.” (University of Chicago Press. $2.) e 2) hot sae 
' eo rf Sines: 1 sae 
A member of the Committee to Frame a World Constitution, String- | 
fellow Barr, former president of St. John’s College, is head | second | 
educational agency in the field, the establishment of w 
ee sii nounced last month. The stated purpos. 
ic manenyersy Go | : 


_ Government is t 


ap- 


ido what is ‘required. It is well known 
that Dr. Harold C. Urey and other 
fatomic scientists spent months in- 
(forming congressmen of the vital facts 
jof the nation’s peril. Furthermore, 
ithe framing of a world constitution 
calls for unusual legal skills. What 
ican an ordinary citizen contribute to 
an architectural undertaking of such 
ldimensions? Let Congress do it. 

But before deciding to rest com- 
iplacently in this trust, let us recall the 
iperformance of the Congress after 
‘World War I, when it betrayed the 
imen of good will (who had fought to 
end all war) by repudiating the 
League and shunning all international 
jobligations. Today it seems that Con- 
\gress is again twenty years and one 
war behind the needs and opportuni- 
ties of the situation. Although many 
resolutions favoring world govern- 
ment have been pending before the 
Senate Foreign Affairs Committee 
and the House Foreign Relations 
‘Committee, and a few have been dis- 
cussed at hearings, none has reached 
the floor of Congress. Thus, during 
the three years since Hiroshima, all 
hopes of saving this and other coun- 
tries from extinction have been 
blocked in Washington. 

The only way to win World War 
III is to prevent it. That is to say, 
we must mobilize all our forces to 
create something rather than to de- 
stroy. And for this task we need, at 
the top level, a few constructive 
statesmen of the caliber of Franklin, 
Jefferson, Madison, Hamilton, Mason, 
Morris, James Wilson, and at least 
one man whose charity is as inex- 
haustible as Lincoln’s. Iniquity is 
rampant, the tribulation ot good men 
profound, the way dark. 


Should no enlightened leadership be 
vouchsafed us, then, as “The Navasot 
Philosopher” of The Texas Spectator 
declares, this is “gonna be one of them 
periods in history when the United 
States demonstrates its greatness,” 
when the people “rise.to the occasion 
and get along without a leader.” 

Another philosopher, Ralph Barton 
Perry of Harvard, author of “One 
World in the Making,” warns us, 
“The present world’s disorder is every- 
body’s responsibility, and to transform 
it into beneficent order is everybody’s 
duty and everybody’s hope.” Hence, 
we, the people—since it is up to us— 
must urge our political representatives 
to come out for a world federation 
that has sufficient power to insure the 
reign of justice in place of the wilful- 
ness of force. For a war-detesting man 
or woman to expect peace, or to wish 
for peace, but not to work for peace— 
that I would call indecent. At this 
moment the conduct of each of us— 
especially of each congressman—is of 
vital concern to all, because the sur- 
vival of our society hangs by a thread 
and one member’s action or inaction 
might make the minute difference that 
will save or wreck the whole. 


ae TAKE THE INITIATIVE IN THE CRE- 
ation of a democratic world govern- 
ment—this is our mission, our mani- 
fest destiny, because it is in our powet 
to achieve this thing and in no other 
nation’s power; and mankind expects 
it from us. 

A hundred and sixty years ago our 
ancestors successfully performed a 
comparable experiment; they con- 
ceived a federal government and made 
it work, and all breeds of men and 
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women who have since migrated to 
this land and learned to live here 
side by side in peace and confidence 
have found it good. The United States 
is the abstract of the One World 
which now awaits creation. It seems 
fitting then, that leadership in exe- 
cuting this last and most difficult ex- 
periment should have fallen to our 
lot. 


IP ERHAPS FATE HAS SUMMONED US AT 
a time when we are not capable of ac- 
quitting ourselves with honor. On all 
sides one sees the classical symptoms 
of moral breakdown, manifestations, 
to quote Lewis Mumford, of the “cult 
which denies the fundamental dis- 
criminations between good and bad, 
between higher and lower, which are 
the very bases of human develop- 
ment.” But, despite these discour- 
aging evidences, I hold that there is 
still some unspoiled latent stuff in us 
which, quickened by this emergency, 
can carry us beyond our common 
selves to become once more “the pio- 
neers of the world,’ as Melville de- 
scribed us, “the advance guard, sent 
on through the wilderness of untried 
things, to break a new path.” 

By committing ourselves at once 
to world government we shall be 
keeping faith with the Americans 
who fought and died in two world 
wars and heartening all peoples of the 
earth with the only prospect of se- 
curity that can counteract the lures 
of every form of totalitarianism. For 
us at home, world government is an 
object excellent enough to kindle the 
enthusiasm of all but the most cyni- 
cal. It is the sammum bonum for a 
bewildered and despairing world. 


Saturday, December 1st. 


**L) OCTOR RUSH (on the subject of the new government tending to abridge 
the States of their respective sovereignty) observed in the convention that this 
passion for separate sovereignty had destroyed the Grecian Union. This plurality 
of sovereignty is in politics what plurality of gods is in religion—it is the idolatry, 
the heathenism of government. ... The Doctor concluded an animated speech 
by holding out the new constitution as pregnant with an increase of freedom, 
5 knowledge and religion.” —Page 299, “Pennsylvania and the Federal Constitution, 
edited by John Bach McMaster and Frederick Stone, the record of the ratification 
of the United States Constitution by Pennsylvania. 
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World Citizenship 


The Goal for which Social Scientists Joined Hands—_ . 
A Hopeful | Report on Mental Health Congress in London 


DR. FRANK FREMONT-SMITH and GEORGE BRITT 


HE INESCAPABLE THOUGHT OF A 
qP third world war gave somber 
urgency to the International Congress 
on Mental Health in London the 
middle of August, when professionals 
from all the diverse social sciences 
and from fifty-four nations sat in 
harmonious discussion and came out 
with a significent statement. 

The Congress had been carefully 
prepared for. Certainly the readers of 
Survey Graphic had heard about it at 
length from the series of articles on 
mental health in its pages during the 
past twelve months, beginning last 
October with the one by Dr. Brock 
Chisholm, now director general of 
the World Health Organization of 
the United Nations. ; 
_ The theme of the Congress was 
Mental Health and World Citizen- 
ship, an ambitious and long-range 
conception. But this much has to be 
recognized at once: it represented the 
first “combined operations” in history 
by the full array of social thinking— 
psychology, psychiatry, sociology, cul- 
tural anthropology, political science, 
and even education and religion—on 
a world level and for the benefit, per- 


haps the survival,’ of mankind as a 


whole. - 

This fact, the meeting itself, is im- 

portant. In the 
UNESCO is found the 
often 


constitution of — 


ticians, diplomats, administrators, and 
financiers to become more effective in 
shaping and applying a program for 


enduring peace. 


a ee SEPARATE STEPS WERE TAKEN: 
First, the meeting accepted and for- 
warded to the highest world authori- 
ties the Statement produced by the 
International Preparatory . Commis- 
sion — no paragon of pioneering 
thought but extraordinary for the 
many diverse elements which it 
brought into agreement, and thus a 
powerful moral value in the world 
and a tangible diagnosis and pro- 
gram. 


Second, it formed a permanent or- 


ganization, the World Federation for 
Mental Health, which will be affli- 
ated with the United Nations: World 
Health Organization, UNESCO, and 
other widespread agencies and will 
enjoy the authority to make continu- 
ous advances in its field. 


Third, the Congress has gone ahead — 


to evoke respectful attention from 
those officially responsible for action 
in the international field, thus already 


supporting the hope for application — 


of modern scientific knowledge to the 
betterment of human relations. — 


Greatly as we might wish that this 
boldly spotlighted Congress could 
have wrought some magic to extract 
the thought of war summarily from 
the minds of men, it is hard to con- 
ceive the likelihood of. more being 
done on any one occasion than was 
done here. . 

The Congress was made up of 
three separate conferences: on child 
psychology, on medical psychotherapy, 
and finally, beginning August 16, on 
mental hygiene. The third was the 
application of the new knowledge de- 
rived from all the social sciences, in- 
cluding psychiatry, to the concept of 
World Citizenship, and it is on this 


-aspect of the Congress that this article 


will make its personal and informal 
report. . i) ae 
For more than a year previously, 
doctors and social scientists, meeting 
in multi-professional groups in 
twenty-seven countries, had been n 
ing studies and reports on virt 
every point concerning the theme. 
; § _actlign ee i ; 
HE RESULT WAS A 
than 300 documents, th 


( 


one alelipeuia 


This procedure followed a sugges- 
fuon by Dr. Harry Stack Sullivan, 
eeditor of Psychiatry, that a small inter- 
national multi-professional discussion 
sshould precede the Congress. The 
| Preparatory Commission consisted of 
twenty-four social scientists and psy- 
<chiatrists from ten countries with 
I Lawrence K. Frank of New York as 
¢ chairman, and their Statement was a 
¢solid foundation of agreement. 

Copies of the Statement were placed 
in the hands of every member of the 
Congress and formed the agenda for 
the final International Conference on 
Mental Hygiene. Multi-national dis- 
cussion groups considered it section 
| by section and disagreements on sub- 
stance or emphasis were freely ex- 
pressed and will be embodied in cri- 
tiques to be included in the pub- 
lished Proceedings. 

At the final session the president 
of the Congress, Dr. J. R. Rees, put 
the question whether the 2,000 dele- 
gates accepted the Statement as a 
whole and wished it sent on to the 
various United Nations agencies and 
to the World Federation for Mental 
Health. There was one dissenting 
vote, only one. 


This achievement, unprecedented 
in history, deserves a pause tor recog- 
nition. Here were the makings of 
a Babel, from which the dissenting 
voices and sects might have been 
scattered antagonistically over the 
whole earth. It was, in fact, predom- 
inantly a conference ef Western Eu- 
rope and the Amefieds, but that is 
not to call it a homogeneous group. 
It was open to all nations. The Rus- 
sians were invited but unfortunately 
did not attend. There were no rep- 
resentatives on the Preparatory Com- 
mission from India or China; if ori- 
ental thought had ‘entered into the 
distillation, doubtless it would have 
given it a flavor now missing. While 
regrettable that these areas were silent, 
the positive acceptance of the State- 
ment as a great common denominator 
by the sociologists, psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, anthropologists, and all the 
others representing so many nations 
contributes an impressive achievement. 

The conference, it must be remem- 
bered, was not a medical one, in spite 
of its debt to the doctors. Medicine, 
to be sure, is a basic link between the 
physical sciences on the one hand and 
the social (and political) sciences on 


Strategic Objective Number One: the infant. And how to reach him? 
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the other. Medicine deals with the 
physical and biological processes op 
erative in the development, matura- 
tion, and senescence of the human 
organism, but must also reach out to 
an understanding of psychosomatic 
and psychosocial relations. Medicine 
illustrates the sound basis for a con- 
tinuity of thought and action flowing 
through all the sciences and thereby 
for a progressive unification of sci- 
ences. A multi-professional approach 
to the problems of human relations 
thus becomes not only reasonable but 
essential, and a nearer approach was 
made in London than ever had been 
done before. 

Many a scientist at the Congress, no 
doubt, could have written a statement 
which would be more brilliant, more 
challenging, perhaps more desirable 
as a program. But this composite 
was agreed to. It was the final prod- 
uct of men from ten different coun- 
tries and ten disciplines. At the very 
least it forms a preface to a world 
conception and a world program. 

What is this point of agreement? 
Perhaps as satisfactory an answer as 
any, briefly, may be extracted from 
the Statement, as it speaks of “the 
promise which the social sciences and 
psychiatry hold out for reducing the 
toll of human waste and suffering 
and of promoting social well-being. 
Fulfilment of this promise rests 
largely on the hope of full coopera- 
tion between the social scientist and 
the administrator, who should be fully 
aware of the new vistas of human 
achievement opened up by the social 
sciences. ... We stand on the thresh- 
old of a new epoch of the science 
of man, and in the accomplishment 
of this aim, public opinion, enlight- 
ened by a broad system of adult edu- 
cation has an important part to play.” 


Te Statement’s OWN SUMMARY 
places paramount emphasis upon “the 
modifiability of human behavior 
throughout life, especially during in- 
fancy, childhood, and adolescence, by 
human contacts. Examination of so- 
cial institutions in many countries 
shows that these also can be modi- 
fied.” 

Religion has been saying such 
things for centuries in its message of 
regeneration. But after all the record 
of humanity’s resistance to being re- 
generated and its persistence in war 
and destruction, surely religion would 
welcome this joint effort to a related 
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World citizenship 


end. Science now comes as a reen- 
forcement with an offer of new in- 
sights and new tools. 

As the Statement says, most hope- 
fully, “Men have long accepted the 
inevitability of recurring misfortunes 
in the shape of group conflict and war 
on the grounds that ‘that is human 
nature. ‘This belief has even been 
used to maintain the existing state of 
affairs. When, however, social and 
psychiatric science had progressed suf- 
ficiently, the rigorous investigation of 
‘human nature’ clearly revealed that 
these discouraging traditional views 
had no valid foundation.” 

The summary goes on: 

“Man and his society are closely 
interdependent. Social institutions 
such as family and school impose 
their imprint early in the personality 
development of their members, who 
in turn tend to perpetuate the tradi- 
onal pattern to which they have been 
Aoulded. It is the men and women 
in whom these patterns of attitude 
and behavior have been incorporated 
who present the immediate resistance 
to social, economic and _ political 
changes. 

“Thus prejudice, hostility, or exces- 
sive nationalism may become deeply 
imbedded in the developing person- 
ality without awareness on the part of 
the individual concerned, and often 
at great human cost. E 

“Perhaps the most important con- 
tribution of the social sciences in their 
joint approach to the urgent problems 
facing mankind is the recognition of 
the plasticity of human behavior and 
social institutions and of the resist- 
ance of each to change.” 


Aire STRATEGIC ARFAS STAND OUT AS 
inviting and profitable for the applica- 
uon of science to change man and 
his social institutions. We see all 
around us the evidence that the hu- 
man being is shaped into anti-social 
and destructive patterns by unwitting 
influences in childhood before he 
knows what is happening. It is es- 
sential for.enlightened influences to 
play upon the children at an earlier 
age and the nursery school becomes 
one of the strategic areas. The child 
is still impressionable and the young 
parents, often thinking of additional 
offspring, are particularly interested 
and eager. This offers the new gen- 
_ eration a chance. . 

The second strategic area is in inter- 
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national affairs. Here we are deal- 
ing with settled personalities perhaps 
constricted by established attitudes. 
The task is not easy. But the State- 
ment proposes, in effect, the fullest 
use at high levels of policy and ad- 
ministration of men equipped with 
the training of the social sciences. 

It recommends, “that those respon- 
sible for decisions in human affairs 
make use of the knowledge and 
methods developed by the social sci- 
ences and psychiatry; and that, to 
this end, governments be encouraged 
to incorporate into appropriate de- 
partments, teams of social scientists 
and psychiatrists as advisers or as 
members of the staff.” 

It also calls for “a conference of 
technically qualified representatives of 
the social sciences and psychiatry, ap- 
pointed by their governments, to in- 
quire into existing international ten- 
sions and to make relevant proposals.” 


T HE SCIENTIFIC INSIGHTS NOW AVAIL- 
able can be used profitably in school 
board or city council no less than in 
the United Nations Assembly. The 
social scientist cannot leap in and 
solve political problems by immediate 
formula, but after he has worked 
with the administrator long enough 
for each to understand the other’s 
areas of freedom and restriction, the 
two will gain strength together. As 
we look back at the men of genius 
in human and political relations — 
Lincoln, for example — we discover 
that they used instinctively the 
methods and perceptions which social 
science now makes available with 
more precise definition. Genius in the 
past has been unable to train its suc- 
cessors, but science perhaps offers 
basic elements of human relations in 
a teachable, usable way. 

It has long been recognized that 
many social and international dis- 
orders have been due to human per- 
sonalities distorted and constricted in 
childhood, both by individual neglects 
and deprivations and also by tradi- 
tional patterns which vary from one 
cultural area or geographic group to 
another. 

Under the isolated conditions of the 
past, many of the cultures and tradi- 


tions impinged only slightly on each > 


other. As the world becomes one 
world, clashes between them have be- 
come inevitable. Loyalties, at the same 
time, have changed and must change. 
Men developed national loyalty be- 
cause they owed that to the source of 


their personal security, but nationsf 
cannot any longer protect their citi-} 
zens as in the past. The citizen} 
must open his mind to the need for { 
expanding his loyalty to take in the| 
world and all mankind. | 

Social scientists observing interna-| 
tional tensions, even from a distance, | 
have noticed that basic issues often 
are never discussed by the disputants | 
who instead become embroiled and_| 
frustrated at very superficial levels of | 
understanding. If men trained in 
emotional and cultural problems could 
join the diplomats in grappling with | 
such conflicts, one of the first ac- 
complishments could be the elimina- 
tion of insignificant irritations. ‘The 
real issues could be brought into view, 
and irrelevent and trivial disagree- 
ments avoided. . 

The same difficulties arise within a 
single country as internationally. 
When any significant number of per- 
sons in the community are deeply 
frustrated over an extended period, 
they become fertile soil for anti-social 
ideologies and develop hostilities to 
the existing social structure. Dema- 
gogues can arouse them easily. We 
have our full share of such frustrated 
groups within the United States. In 
the most conspicuous fashion at pres- 
ent, we are worrying over Commun- 
ism and spending energy in ferreting 
out alien spies, while at the same time 
losing sight of our Achilles heel. , It 
seems of no concern to many of us 
that we have large numbers of the 
population who feel neglected, de- 
prived of their just rights, and hence 
are nursing hostilities toward their 
government. If we shut our eyes to 
what social science can tell us and 
tolerate police suppression of the in- 
dividual freedoms on which our de- 
mocracy rests, we may well jeopard- 
ize the very things we want to pre- 
serve. 

The Statement itself indicates very 
clearly the kind of problems relating 
to mental health with which the so- 
cial sciences, including psychiatry, 
hope to deal. | 


2 
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I, WHAT WAYS,” IT ASKS, “UNDER 
what circumstances and at what 
times, can people learn the new atti- 
tudes which are relevant and essen- 
tial for membership in a world com- 
munity? How must these methods of 
learning be adjusted for peoples with 


different cultural backgrounds, living 


within specific frameworks of ideas 
(Continued on page 437) 
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Toward Civil Rights-172 Years Late 


Both major political parties have come out for federal action to protect 
civil rights. Are they rushing the issue through blitzkrie g tactics? 


HE GREAT DEBATE AT THE UNITED 

Nations session in Paris this fall 
demonstrates once again that the defi- 
nition and achievement of human 
rights is a global issue that cuts across 
the conscience of all nations. It 
shows that freedom, dignity, and in- 
dividual welfare are still the touch- 
stones of the good society; though 
that premise is still bitterly challenged 
in our generation. 

Americans can be proud of the fact 
that spokesmen for the United States 
have gone to the United Nations 
General Assembly this year with 
cleaner hands. To an important de- 
gree, their antagonists have been mor- 
ally disarmed by the platform pledges 
made in Philadelphia last summer by 
our major political parties. 

This year, for the first time in his- 
tory, both major political conventions 
have promised to enact a full range 
of legislation designed to close the 
gap between profession and practice 
in the field of civil rights. 

Because our fundamental demo- 
cratic tenets are still under constant 
fire, this program to define and pro- 
tect anew the liberties of all our citi- 
zens has become a matter of high 
moral strategy. But even without 
this challenge, civil rights legislation 
has become a compelling political and 


economic necessity in the United 


States. 
Under the urgent pressures and exer- 
tions of war we learned many lessons. 
We found that discrimination in em- 
ployment deprived us of precious pro- 
duction; that year-to-year denial of 
job opportunities for 
many of our citizens had 
robbed our economy of 
skilled , manpower; that 
segregated housing, hos- 
_pitals, and schools were 
expensive; that a Jim 
Crow army was an ineffi- 
cient anachronism for a 
democratic nation. 
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These lessons were not lost on us as 
a nation. All over America a search 
for new solutions began to stir. This 
culminated last year when a commit- 
tee of distinguished citizens examined 
the entire civil rights question at the 
behest of President Truman. After 
months of research, hearings, and 
study the committee presented a full 
slate of recommendations for national, 
state, and local legislation. The Presi- 
dent, in turn, acted upon these rec- 
ommendations by submitting requests 
for national legislation to Congress. 


JMiiee, IMMEDIATELY, THE WHOLE 


“question of civil rights legislation be- 


came charged with political contro- 
versy. 

After a year of that controversy, two 
significant facts have emerged. First, 
the American people are civil rights 
conscious. It is axiomatic in Ameri- 
can politics that when the people be- 
come conscious of an issue, their po- 
litical leaders will manage to be not 
too far behind. 

The second emerging fact is that 
the objectives of the President’s Civil 
Rights Report have won the over- 
whelming approval of the American 
people. This is evidenced by the plat- 
forms of both major political parties 
in which they pledge themselves to 
enact the basic recommendations of 
President Truman’s program. In the 
case of the Democratic party at least, 
approval came by no perfunctory par- 
liamentary nod. Testimony of the 
seriousness with which the Demo- 
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-—By the man who led the fight for the unequivocal 
civil rights plank which was included in the Demogratic 
platform, the present mayor of Minneapolis and candi- 
date in Minnesota for the United States Senate. Mayor 
Humphrey’s impact on Minneapolis was described 
vividly by Bradley L. Morison in Survey Graphic for 
June 1948. 


cratic party took that pledge was the 
immediate secession of the Dixiecrats. 
The predictions of the political astro- 
logers on that score were somewhat 
wide of the mark. The big “split” 
turned out to be a mere splinter move- 
ment which strengthened the Demo- 
cratic Party by attracting the prin- 
cipled adherence of many new sup- 
porters. 

Discounting the hard core of oppo- 
sition to civil rights legislation which 
travels under the raggedy yellow ban- 
ner of White Supremacy, the main 
line of criticism against the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations has come 
from persons who would prefer 
“sradualism” as against what they 
charge is a blitzkrieg presentation of 
a “package deal.” 

Even from among those who pro- 
fess complete agreement with the 
goals of the President’s recommenda- 
tions, comes the constant complaint 
that Mr. Truman has asked us to 
junk the familiar old melting pot 
idea in favor of the pressure cooker. 


sey PROBLEM OF TACTICS MAY PROP- 
erly be discussed by any sincere sup- 
porter of the Civil Rights program. 
However, I have been in politics long 
enough to know that democracy, op- 
erating at top speed, rarely gets be- 
yond gradualism in its peacetime law- 
making. If we boldly stake out our 
goals and needs, the cumbersome leg- 
islative processes of the nation, state, 
and city will gradually swing into 
line. If you start out shooting for 
gradualism, that legislat- 
ive process is apt to pro- 
duce a studious backslid- 
ing into the status quo. 

We have faced few 
peacetime issues as urgent 
as the pasage of the Mar- 
shall Plan. Yet almost a 
year passed between the 
conception of that vital 
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measure and its final enactment in 
Congress. Fair employment _ prac- 
tices legislation has been under study 
in Congress for years, as have meas- 
ures to abolish state poll tax require- 
ments in voting for federal offices and 
to make lynching punishable by fed- 
eral law. 

The recent Executive Order that 
attacked the problems of discrimin- 
ation and segregation in the armed 
forces of the United States came al- 
most four years after the urgencies of 
combat in the Battle of the Bulge 
brought white and Negro soldiers to- 
gether in the battle lines by army 
order. The recent decision by the Su- 


preme Court of the United States in 
holding that restrictive real estate cov- 
enants are illegal, came only after due 
and lengthy process of law had kept 
the subject before the courts for four 


years. 


he. Civi, RIGHTS MEASURES ARE BE- 
ing considered on their merits, by the 
chosen representatives of the people, 
according to tried and true legislative, 
executive, or judicial custom. Appar- 
ently the only violence done to the 
theory of gradualism is the grouping 
of four or five related proposals in a 
single message to Congress. 

To those who say we are trying to 
rush the issue of civil rights, I have 


Civil Rights Are Not Enough 


said, and I still maintain, that we are 
172 years late. 

A more oblique line of attack on 
the tactics of the President’s program 
comes from those who maintain that 
civil rights legislation will not work 
until we get everybody “educated.” 
Then presumably, we would not 
need it at all. Objectors of this kind 
seem to take a rather narrow view of 
education—as something that goes on 
only in schools and colleges. 

As one who has been a teacher, 
I share the American faith in formal 
education. I know that the lifting of 
educational standards is a real answer 
to many problems. But I have also 
had some experience as Mayor of 
Minneapolis, where I learned of the 


a fs PROTECTION OF CIVIL RIGHTS, AS THE ACCOMPANYING 
article points out, is a problem not only in the South 
but throughout the United States. But it is in the South 
that the strains are greater, injustices more flagrant, the 
problem most overwhelming. 


ers cannot possibly understand the complications of trying 
to remedy the situation with a simple legal formula. The 
editors of Survey Graphic searched for a companion piece 
to Mayor Humphrey’s article, by a southerner who would 
define his own variety of gradual liberalism in the expan- 
sion of civil rights. Either summer fishing plans or poli- 
tics interfered and the article did not materialize, but the 
hope of presenting it in a forthcoming issue has not been 
dropped. 

As we go to press, meanwhile comes a cry from out 
of the South that civil rights are not enough. This is 
‘the gist of a 2,000 word statement drawn up in mid-Sep- 
tember by the Southern Regional Council, composed of 
Southern educators, civic leaders, clergymen, and _profes- 
sional people of both races. True civil rights, the council 
maintained, can never be expanded in the South by legal 
formula alone, without the “underpinnings” of “jobs and 
farms and homes and schools and health.” In other 
words, civil rights programs, to be effective, must go hand 
in hand with economic and educational reform. 


South is below the level of the rest of the country, and in 
the South the Negro population is below the level of the 
white population. The job is to raise the whole South, 
white and Negro, up to the level of the rest of the 
country. 

“Cooperative, state, and federal programs of slum clear- 
ance and rural housing will help spread human and legal 
rights, see new schools and,factories. So will credit, 
training, and opportunity for farm ownership. So will 
doctors and public health nurses and hospitals . . .” 

The council charges both sides with using the civil 
rights issue as a political cudgel, without due efforts at 
understanding. In no case, it recognizes, can there be any 


Southerners of good will often complain that northern- - 


“In all of these basic needs,” says the statement, “the 


easy solution, “but certainly a more mature disagreement 
is possible.” 

In regard to the southerner’s traditional championship 
of states’ rights, the council points out that rights mean 
nothing without corresponding responsibilities. “Every 
honest southerner must admit that the southern states 
have often been less than scrupulous in meeting their 
responsibilities to all citizens, and some of the states where 
the cry of states’ rights has been the oldest have been 
the most at fault,” it charges. State responsibility for 
civil rights must grant “the same respect and considera- 


tion of the needs and aspirations of colored people as for . 


those of other citizens”’—including the admission of 
Negroes “to full and fair counsel at the level of govern- 
ment” and “adequate representation on appointive bodies 
which make decisions affecting their welfare.” 

But the committee maintains that “there is more than 
an abstract moral question involved; there is an economic 
question.” The responsibility for economic improvement 
must be shouldered by the region and the nation together. 

“Although the South has made much headway toward 
a higher level of welfare for its people, it must have as- 
sistance to speed up the pace of that progress. This 
assistance could be forthcoming if certain conditions 
were met. 

“If the South would demonstrate convincingly its de- 
termination to accept the Negro as a full citizen, and to 
expend public funds in an equitable manner, then the 
rest of the nation would willingly help with federal aid. 

“Only thus can the deep-seated economic ills of the 
South find an early cure, to the benefit of this region 
and the United States as a whole.” 

Among the signers of the statement were: Charles S. 
Johnson, president. of Fisk University; the Right Rev. 
Msgr. T. James McNamara of Savannah; Guy B. Johnson, 
professor of sociology, University of North Carolina; 


Harold Trigg, president of St. Augustine’s College, Ral- 


eigh, N. C.; Gordon B. Hancock, professor of economics, 


Virginia Union University; and P. B. Young, Sr., pub- 


lisher of The Norfolk Journal and Guide. 


profound educational value of 
the traffic ticket, the fire law, 
the periodic inspections of the 
health department, and yes, the 
Fair Employment Practices or- 
dinance. 

I am proud that Minneapo- 
lis took the lead among Ameri- 
can communities in establish- 
ing a Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Commission by municipal 
ordinance. Acting on the con- 
viction that local governments 
have a positive responsibility to 
assure equality of job oppor- 
tunity for all citizens, Minnea- 
polis began its campaign for 
an FEPC ordinance more than 
two years ago. 

The campaign to secure pas- 
sage of this law turned out to 
be one of the most effective 
‘community educational  pro- 
jects I have ever seen. Local 
leaders of all types stood up 
and declared themselves on the 
issue, maintaining that the pro- 
posed law would be a boon to 
the entire community. The 
campaign not only enlisted 
those who lead the way in a com- 
munity, but also those who make it 
their business to conform. Once the 
ordinance had been passed, the over- 
whelming majority of our citizens— 
some of them had been previously 
guilty of discriminatory practices—ac- 
cepted it, helped make it work, and 
then became enthusiastic about the 
results. 


Bu: THE MOST LASTING BENEFITS FROM 
the new legislation have come from 
the opportunity our citizens have had 
to know one another. 

In factories, mills, and department 
stores, many Minneapolis workers 
have become acquainted for the first 
time with Negroes and Jews. Strained 
feelings about “minority groups” are 
disappearing in the face of mutual un- 
derstanding among individuals. 

Important, too, is the fact that our 
city’s FEPC has focused the attention 
vl trend-setting citizens in the fields 
of employment, housing, hotel and 
theater management on the whole 
problem of discriminatory practices. 
Many of their old policies suddenly 
were out of step. These practices were 
examined and evaluated. Examina- 
tion of policy turned into examination 
of conscience, and the little barriers 
that can exist inside even a democratic 
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While other important measures for peace stood 
by, from January 17 to February 8, 1946, filibust- 
erers led by Senator Bilbo paralyzed the Senate, 
and FEPC finally went down to defeat. 
ist Fitzpatrick, always declaring for a democracy 
that works, commented as above in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch for February 11, 1946. 


city began to crumble away. 

Not very long ago, we were ser- 
iously advised that civil rights legis- 
lation would not work anywhere. 
Now, since fair employment practices 
laws have been tried and proved ef- 
fective, we are told that such measures 
are bound to fail in the South even 
though —if not because —they have 
worked in northern cities and states. 

I do not believe it. The South is 
changing fast—faster than many of 
its political leaders care to admit. 
Some of them, having built their po- 
litical careers on narrow short term 
appeals to racial prejudice, can hardly 
change their tune without abdicating 
in favor of the new generation of lib- 
eral political leaders. ‘This, naturally, 
is something they are mighty reluct- 
ant to do. 

In private, however, many southern 
leaders talk differently. More than a 
few white southerners are proud of 


President Truman’s record on civil 


rights. But in public, sincerely liberal 
southerners—who personally feel that 
Negroes must have their rights—are 
stymied into silence by that ancient 
southern commandment which says 
that the deepest morass of trouble is 
preferable to rescue at the hands of 
the nation. 

The resurgence of southern liberal- 
ism is one of the most hopeful events 


Cartoon- 


on the current political scene. 
The organization of labor in 
the South is making solid prog- 
ress. New liberal political lead 
ers are emerging to take the 
place of the familiar stereotypes 
of the past. Negro citizens in 
the South are voting in in- 
creasing numbers—600 percent 
more this year than in 1940. 
The South is fast learning 
that retarded economic devel- 
opment is the price of racial 
discrimination in industry. The 
potential skills of the southern 
Negro remain among the great 
untapped resources of this 
whole region. Full employ- 
ment and full citizenship for 
the Negro would mean _in- 
creased purchasing power in 
the hands of the Negro, a 
larger market for the products 
of southern farms and_ fac- 
tories, and a higher standard 
of living for all southerners. 
At one time or another, al- 
most every section of the na- 
tion has faced situations which 
could be solved only by draw- 
ing on the full resources of the fed- 
eral government. Southerners must 


understand that this problem is not 


theirs alone. Civil Rights legislation 
has become a federal problem because 
in some way or other every state in 
the union, not just those of the South, 
has denied to some of its citizens the 
full rights of American citizenship. 
Federal legislation can open up job 
opportunities regardless of race, re- 
move remaining poll tax barriers to 
the participation of all citizens in na- 
tional elections, guarantee due process 
of law by making lynching a federal 
offense. These and other simple 
measures can help break the vicious 
circle which has kept the South in 
colonial status for almost a century. 


Bes CHALLENGING IDEA RAISED BY THE 
New Deal of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was the issue of government interven- 
tion to improve the living standards 
of the great majority of Americans. 
That issue has not yet been resolved. 
But by its platform declarations of 
1948, the Democratic Party has served 
notice of intention to carry on the 
great American tradition. We believe 
that it is not sufficient that a govern- 
ment merely underwrite the physical 
survival of its citizens; it must also 
undertake to enlarge the dignity of 
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the individual, and lift the whole 
level of human existence. 

It is for that reason that the Demo- 
cratic Party platform proposes that 
the federal government intervene to 
protect the basic right to full eco- 
nomic and political citizenship for all 
its people. 


HIS CAN BE DONE WITHOUT THE DE- 
velopment of a stifling and oppressive 


bureaucracy. In fact, it can only be 
done within the framework of the 
democratic system. / 

Discussion of the whole problem of 
human rights is continually confused 
by those strident voices that use the 
double standard of political morality 
on this question. On the one hand, 
there are those who beat their breasts 
publicly over every outrage against 
the human spirit that occurs within 
our borders, yet are strangely silent 
about police state terror abroad. On 
the other hand, there are those who 


find in each new black-out ot tree- 
dom abroad an excuse for viewing 
the abuses of democracy here at home 
with measured calm. : 

We must reject this double stand- 


ard. 


America today offers the best prom- — 


ise for the survival of the democratic 
idea. But only through courageous 
action to extend the frontiers of hu- 
man rights at home can we earn the 
unquestioned right to champion the 
cause of human freedom throughout 


the world. 


Elegy for Another Day 


PEGGY POND CHURCH 


Walking at evening along the edge of the loma 
at the hour of daylight ebbing, the lamps being lighted, __ 
I came past corrals where the tame beasts had been bedded, 


The domestic fires of day dreamed down into pote ash; | ; fs e. 


stirring like children not yet asleep, left lonely. 


only earth’s west rim still glowed like an ember; 
; the twilight arch curved upward on the eastern 
sky like the shadow of receding daylight. 


Humans companioned with one another in warm houses — 
like bees hived in winter had left the earth to silence, ; 
as though sleep should heal the memory of violence, | 
as though maternal night made all things brother, 
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Dormant Crater: Rueben Tam 


Courtesy Downtown Gallery 


... Always the Mirror 


HE essential problem which faces the experimental 
painter of today varies little from that of any past 

periods. The artist is interested in conveying to others 
through his own experiences his reactions to the world 
about him. He may use but one material, or again, as 
many media as possible in order to project succinctly his 
complete expression to others than himself. Herein he 
achieves satisfaction in the use of materials, in the 
process of developing ideas, and in the realization of the 
achieved purpose. Only when it has ceased being a static 
relationship and become an action moving from creator 
to audience, can an experience be wholly realized. 

Everyone has been aware, for some time, of the dis- 
appearance of unexplored geographical boundaries; we 
are, in turn, aware that new fields for exploration must 
be spiritual and mental. This is reflected in the arts, 
always the mirror for changing psychological mores. 

With representational painting developed to a singu- 
larly high degree of competence, and the camera having 
released techniques heretofore unknown, it is for the 
artist to seek areas of exploration in all art forms that 
will challenge his creative urges. This must be not in the 
things as seen by the eye, but in ideas and attitudes. 

The same challenge then exists for the layman, and 
by accepting it he may be the recipient of that which is 
most akin to the creator’s stimulus. For the layman to be 
able to experience art to its utmost he must be tolerant, 
in the artist’s work, of new directions, of new vocabu- 
laries, new colors, new forms, and new admixtures. 

To take an active interest in the work of contemporary 
artists is to add to one’s experience a universe of new 


reactions both physical and spiritual. 


The eight young artists represented here by their 
drawings make a cross-section of those who are today 
working and experimenting with these new forms— 
seeking new vocabularies to express themselves most 
personally. 


Aun ROSS uses the human figure in the repre- 
sentational manner but does it through a color of fantasy. 
Reginald Pollack, on the other hand, deals with the 
figure in a bold, sculpturesque manner. Marshall Barer 
uses a flowing, pert line to depict humorous personages 
lyrically, and Jon Henry a chunky pattern to accomplish 
a broader humor. Aaron Ehrlich creates intricate com- 
position full of richness and subtlety, weaving a pattern 


_ of lines and masses. 


Arthur Drexler, who treats his drawing composition 
boldly and heavily, dealing abstractly with nature, tends 
in his painting to be interested in large areas, decorating 
his surfaces in a restrained manner. Rueben Tam is most 
interested in rocks, the sea, and bordering woods, han- 
dling them in a dynamic line that sings of vast strength. 
I, myself, work almost entirely in the non-objective cate- 
gory, but here I have tried to show the intricate inter- 
lacing drama of man and nature. 

While every artist would like to devote full time to 
his own pursuit of creation, these, like most others, are 
employed commercially in varying artistic fields in order 
to earn their living. Reginald Pollack is painting in 
Europe, Rueben Tam has been granted a Guggenheim 
Fellowship, four are working in commercial art, one is 
employed by an architect, another teaches art. 


“ : —Luke Gwilliam 
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Tangle: Luke Gwilliam 


Head: Arthur Drexler 


Papageno: Marshall Barer 


Three Figures: Alvin Ross 


Zippo: Jon Henry 
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than ever before. 
cost of living,* held down 


Ned Greenslade, South Wales miner, son and grandson of miners, recently broke all British colliery records 


by digging 120 tons of coal in a six-shift week. 


In his comfortable home he supervises the big moment of 


the day for Averil Ann, youngest of four children, as wife Gladys officiates 


Report on the British Workingman 


He’s better off, no question about it. Middle classes less favored, but 
the underprivileged show gains in health, food, and opportunities. 


rd . 
HE MOST ASTONISHING DISCOVERY I 


-made on returning to Great Brit- 
ain after 10 years was that despite 
“austerity” — the nation’s omnibus 
word for strict rationing, high taxes, 
and soulless uniformity—the average 
wage-earner and his family are not- 
ably better fed, better clothed, and 
better housed than in Britain’s solvent 
years before World War II. 


For approximately 7,000,000 skilled 
and unskilled workers whose incomes 
have jumped more than 75 percent 
since 1939, life on this tight little 
island offers more in the way of hap- 
piness and good health 
The 


on basic food items by 
government subsidies, has 
risen no more than 44 


_*U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tictics reports rise of 76.2 per- 
cent in the U. S. cost of living _ 
since 1938; rise in food alone 
131.9 percent. 
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percent, and private savings have 
nearly doubled. 

From the bustling Port of London 
to the smoky industrial North, down 
through the manufacturing Midlands 
to the coal mines and model factory 
communities of South Wales, I found 
the British worker as self-confident 
and cheerful as his American counter- 
part, with a sense of personal dignity 


he lacked when I Knew him in the. 


shaky economic era of the Thirties. 
Unemployment, a postwar blight 
Britain so far has avoided, hovers 
around the undisturbing figure of 
ve 


—Mr. James, a writer whose “Euthanasia—Right or 
Wrong?” added a controversial spark to last-May’s 
Survey Graphic, a former Manchester Guardian staff 
member and an American citizen by choice, returned 
to his native soil last April for nine weeks’ observation 
of conditions under the Labor government. Here is 


some of what he saw, with statistics checked b 
Information Services, — 


y British 


300,000, at least half of which repre- 
sents workers who are merely switch- 
ing jobs. Panhandlers, curbside 
matchsellers, and begging street sing- 
ers, once a pitiful everyday sight, are 
as scarce as town criers and lords of 
the manor. In the stir and grime of 
industrial Manchester an old factory 
worker paused at his bench to say to 
me, “For nine years before the war I 
used to wake up with nowhere to go 
and nowt to.do. Nobody ever asked 
me, ‘What you been doin’ today, 
George?’ because they always knew 
the answer was ‘nowt’. Tain’t like 
; that any more. No, 
young gen’l’man, tain’t 
goin’ to be like that 
again!” 
New houses, a grave 


hundred years, are going 
up in numbers un- 
matched in all the rest 
of Europe put together. 


problem in Britain for a 


Nearly one miluon tamily units — 
brick, houses, apartments, permanent 
and temporary prefabricated dwellings 
—have been built or repaired since 
V-J Day. But the job is not nearly fin- 
ished. Meanwhile, lynx-eyed inspec- 
tors are seeking out every last inch 
of habitable space. Recently, for ex- 
ample, a small London magazine was 
turned out of its modest two-room 
office because it was found to have a 
bathroom and therefore could be oc- 
cupied as an apartment. 


a THE NATION AS A WHOLE EATS 
less, and the middle-class salaried man 
has suffered a sharp reduction in his 
living standards. But the low-income 
family, comprising one third of Brit- 
ain’s 50,000,000 souls, sits down to 
meals greater in quantity and more 
wholesome in quality than before the 
war. The lean bread-and-cheese 
lunches have been replaced by two- 
course meat-or-fish meals in the 21,000 
factory cafeterias. In working-class 
homes, I watched housewives casually 
prepare suppers which once they 
would have sonsidered extravagant. 
The middle-class wife, however, 
stands interminably in queues, though 
she is thankful, like the working- 
class wife, for food subsidies which 
keep down the cost of her marketing. 
She does most of her own house- 
work, for full time domestic servants 
are expensive and scarce. She has 
little time—even if she had the ra- 
tions—for dinner parties and other so- 
cial gatherings. Motoring is confined 
to as many miles as the old prewar 
model will go on a gallon of gaso- 
line per week. Gone are the days of 


free-spending vacations abroad, of | 


frequent visits to the theater. 
Eating out is no longer a rare oc- 


- casion for the working class. About 


2,000 community cafés called “British 
Restaurants” serve unrationed nour- 
ishing meals for 27 cents. Even gyp- 
sies, migratory harvesters with whom 
the English countryside abounds, are 
eating more—stealing less. 

“Many tenant farmers and agricul- 
tural laborers who used to eke out the 
barest existence from their few hired 
acres today afford such modern home 
appliances as electric toasters, water- 


heaters, and vacuum cleaners. It is 


said that city spivs—British slang for 
petty black marketeers — have been 
lured into the country by the farmers’ 


new wealth. There is the apocryphal 


story of the spiv, noting a farmer’s 
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sufficiency in the goods he nas to of- 
fer, who desperately asks, “Well then, 
could you do with a couple of inches 
of rain?” 

A commentary on the working- 
man’s improved lot is the fact that 
over six hundred pawnshops have 
closed down since-i589, and the Na- 
tional Pawnbrokers” Association re- 
ports that the weekly pledging of 
clothes and household belongings, 
once a familiar device to keep the 
wolf from the door, now is unheard- 
of. Another peculiarly British barom- 
eter of conditions is the marked up- 
surge in toothpaste sales. British 
teeth, traditionally neglected, are be- 
ing brushed as never before. “When 
there’s money left over to spend on 
teeth—that’s progress,” a London 
dentist assured me, “They’re the last 
things an Englishman budgets for.” 


\ AGES, LIKE THE STANDARD OF LIV- 
ing, are lower than in the United 
States, but so are prices of most of 
essential consumer goods. Today over 
three times as many workers earn 
from £250 to £500 per year ($1,000 
to $2,000) as before the war. Many of 
Britain’s 730,000 coal miners are mak- 
ing £10 to £15 weekly, instead of the 
prewar £2 to £5. This kind of pay 
envelope may seem paltry in terms of 
dollars and current American living 
costs—but not when you remember 
that British income tax rates on the 
above wage classifications are no 
steeper than in the U. S,, that the 
current stabilized price of butter is 
only 27 cents a pound, beef 26 cents, 
potatoes 3 cents, and that rents for 
working-class families average less 
than $10 per month. 

The wage-earner’s worst economic 
anxiety—impoverishment due to sick- 
ness, old age, and unemployment— 


_-has been alleviated by Britain’s new 


“womb -to-tomb” security charter. 
This legislation, most clauses of which 
are supported by Laborite and Con- 
servative alike, has gone far to banish 
a worrisome prewar nightmare—that 
of insufficient food, clothing and shel- 
ter for health and decency. Anyone 
who tramped through the squalid 
“Distressed Areas” before the late war 
—who saw the people cowed by pov- 
erty and fear, their children pasty- 
faced, inert, and undersized from mal- 
nutrition—needs no statistical evidence 
to be convinced of the transformation. 
You see it in the amiable arrogance of 
the manual laborer, to whom the pur- 


Ps 


chase of a new pair of unrationed 
shoes is no longer a budget-upsetting 
item. Eased restrictions permit him 
to buy more than he ever did--and 
he does. 

You see it in the faces of work- 
ing-class housewives as they line up to 
do their marketing. They grumble 
about shortages and delays, but the 
old haggard look of hopelessness and 
frustration is absent. You see it, too, 
in the new vitality of their neatly 
dressed youngsters. And you see it 
en masse in crowded excursion trains 
and jammed seaside resorts, at places 
of entertainment once far beyond 
their financial reach. 

“My man used to come home from 
work with an awful grouch on,” a 45- 
year-old Newcastle woman said to me. 
“He used to complain about the food 
and snap at the children. Now it’s 
different. He takes me out evenings 
—and we talk. I never realized how 
little we knew of each other. It’s like 
we were courtin’ again. And he even 
finds time to lark with the kids. 
Aye, it’s a new life, it is!” 

Twelve years ago Seebohm Rown- 
tree, a famous British millionaire 
Quaker and social scientist, reported 
in a five-year survey that “millions of 
working-class people . . . are inade- 
quately provided with the necessities 
of life, simply and solely because the 
fathers of families are not in receipt 
of incomes large enough to provide 
the necessities of physical fitness. . . .” 

At the same time, Sir John Boyd 
Orr, world authority on food and nu- 


_trition, estimated that at least half 


the population was too poor to afford 
an adequate diet and that nearly one- 
third suffered serious dietetic def- 
ciencies. Some 4,500,000 people, he 
-added, had only four shillings a week 
to spend on food. 


pte THANKS TO RATIONING, PRICE 
control, and higher wages, even the 
poorest families cah afford the butter, 
eggs, red meat, and high-caloric foods 
to which their ration coupons entitle 
them. The quantities of them are 
much smaller than you would find in 
an American icebox, but a decade ago 
they were luxuries only rarely con- 
sumed by those millions of habitually 
undernourished folk. 

In a coal-blackened South Wales 
valley, the wife of a miner and mother 
of two teen-age children told me, 
“We ate meat maybe once a month, 
and butter — never! We lived on 
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powdered gravy soup, bread, and a 
few dabs of margarine and jam. We 
filled up on potatoes and porridge. 
The littl ones got milk sometimes, 
but more often than not it was 
skimmed. Now we get more than 
four pounds of meat a week, a pound 
of real butter, another pound of mar- 
garine and cooking fat, half a pound 
of bacon or ham, thirteen pints of 
milk—and the children get free milk 
at school. Last year they ate chicken 


for the first time in their lives.” 


ARS MORE EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION 
of life’s necessities, amounting in a 
quiet British way to no less than social 
revolution, is in large measure a bi- 
partisan policy of Laborite and Con- 
servative, publicly supported in prin- 
ciple by all but the rearguard Colonel 
Blimps. Indeed, much of the social 
legislation which today benefits all 
Britons — and more particularly the 


underprivileged one third—was drawn 
up and put into practice by the war- 
time Labor-Conservative regime under 
Winston Churchill, 

These reforms, aside from their 
humanitarian significance, are indis- 
pensable elements in the pattern of 
Britain’s future. For Britain cannot 
hope to climb out of the bankruptcy 
pit without a well-nourished, energetic 
laboring class upon whom increased 
production inevitably depends. Any 
junking of price controls in a coun- 
try of such severe shortages would 
bring ruinous inflation and ill health. 

That is why the Conservatives, with 
little prompting from the Left, have 
backed many of the broad reforms in- 
augurated by the present Government. 
It was no impetuous radical, but 
Churchill himself who said a few 
years back, “There is no finer invest- 
ment than putting milk into babies. 
Healthy citizens are the finest asset 
a country can have.” 

And it is Britain’s children in whom 
the consequences of improved nutri- 


One of the 21,000 factory cafeterias that serve the excellent 
two-course meal, replacing the old, lean bread-and-cheese lunch. 
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tion are most clearly demonstrated. 
Even before the war ended, the city 
of Glasgow, a shipbuilding center of 
appalling slums, reported that boys of 
thirteen, compared with those of the 
same age in 1939, were on the average 
taller and heavier. This was generally 
regarded as typical of working-class 
children everywhere. A_ visiting 
French biologist, Henri Bonnet, spent 
five months in 1948 examining in- 
fants in clinics, welfare centers, and 
homes. His report: “British babies 
are the best in Europe.” 

Britons nowadays are drinking 40 
percent more milk. Tots and school- 
age youngsters are responsible for 
most of the increase, but adults who 
never used more than a few drops in 
their tea now are finishing off their 
entire weekly allotment of 3% pints. 
Under the Family Allowances Act, an 
all-party program based on the Bev- 
eridge Plan, 93 percent of Britain’s 
children receive free a half pint of 
fresh milk each morning at school, in 
addition to their regular daily ration 
which varies according to age. 
Twenty-six mothers in the London 
working-class district of Shoreditch 
told me that in the prewar years their 
children drank less than two pints a 
week. In Southampton, a thin strag- 
gly-haired woman whose husband had 
drawn the dole between 1934 and 
1939 said, “Cow’s milk — Gawd no| 
My kids never tasted the stuff till the 
war started. I used to mix water with 
sixpence worth of tinned milk. Once 
a week they got it—like most others 
did hereabouts.” 

Hot noon-time meals in state-aided 
schools, currently Britain’s biggest cat- 
ering service, are served to 2,536,000 
pupils, compared to a mere 210,000 be- 
fore the war. Two million more will 
be eligible when construction of kitch- 
ens, slowed down by steel and timber 
shortages, can be completed. 


AR BRITISH BIRTH RATE, WHICH HAD 
declined alarmingly between the two 
wars, now is rapidly increasing, pos- 
sibly because the financial bieden tee 
rearing children has been eased. In 
1947, more babies were born than in 
any other year for the last quarter 
century. Maternal and infant mor- 
tality rates have fallen, notably in 
Britain’s former “unemployment 
belts” where the babies dying at birth 


wealthier middle-class communities. 
Vaccination. campaigns have mini- 


’ 


used to be twice as many as in the 
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mized the dangerous childhood dis- 
eases. The incidence of diphtheria 
has been shaved from an annual pre- 
war average of 58,000 cases to a rec- 
ord low of 6,545 in 1947. 

Today no British infant, rich or 
poor, need be deprived of the impor- 
tant protective foods necessary for 
health. From birth to five years he 
receives low-priced or free milk—de- 


_pending upon his parents’ ability to 


pay—concentrated orange juice at 10 
cents a bottle, and free cod-liver oil, 
all in quantities which an American 
mother would approve. Contrast this 
with Seebohm Rowntree’s grim pre- 
war findings in the city of York, re- 
garded as a mean for the country: 
“Nearly half the children born in 
working-class families will have lived 
below the level of dietetic and health 


efficiency during the first and critical 


five years of their lives.” 

To assure babies of an unprejudiced 
start in life, all mothers-to-be in Brit- 
ain may buy extra rations of milk, 
eggs, meat, fruit juice, and vitarhin 
preparations from the day their preg- 
nancy is confirmed at one of the 4,000 


welfare centers. On the birth of the 


child, the mother collects a state grant 
of $16, plus $4 a week for a month. 
If she normally works, she gets $7.50 
weekly for three months, a helpful 


sum in view of the fact that the aver- 
age working-class family food bill is 


$8.60. Additionally, a weekly allow- 
ance of $1 is provided for each child, 
except the first, until he becomes 16 
or goes out to work. More than 4,- 
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Roadside barley harvest in Hertfordshire, near London. Sowing even the grass verges 
has been part of the food production drive, as is greater mechanization of farms. 


000,000 are benefiting from this Labor- 
ite-Conservative measure. 

When the war ended, Britain, dol- 
lar-starved and partly dependent on 
imported building materials, was faced 
with no problem more urgent than 
housing. Because Hitler’s bombers 
had concentrated on densely popu- 
lated areas, the working people — 
many living in drab, unsanitary, pre- 
1914 dwellings—were among the hard- 
est hit. Today, these citizens are apt 
to think that the Luftwaffe was not 
an unmixed curse. 


F OR EVERYWHERE IN BRITAIN, FAMI- 
lies are beginning to move out of 
crumbling, slummy firetraps into spa- 
cious and healthfully planned apart- 
ment and garden projects. On bomb- 
flattened city lots, on wooded subur- 


ban hillsides, and reclaimed waste- 


lands, ‘an army of nearly 1,250,000 
builders is trying to meet a quota 
which will provide-every family with 
decent quarters within the next five 
to seven years. ‘3 

At present more units are going 
up for rent than for private sale. It 
has been estimated that only one in 


five British families can afford to buy 


a house. ea 

So intense is the effort to build new 
homes that the highway speed limit 
has been unofficially suspended for 
trucks carrying building materials. 
Traffic policemen grin as the heavily 


“ 
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loaded vehicles roll through 30-m.p.h. 
zones at nearly twice that speed. Driv- 
ers stopped by over-zealous cops are 
seldom fined; the court usually dis- 
misses such cases for “lack of evi- 
dence.” One day last June I saw the 
crack London-to-Edinburgh express 
halted while a thirty-truck convoy got 
the right of way over a railroad cross- 
ing. 

Traditional red brick dwellings are 
giving way in some areas to factory- 
made three-bedroom houses of alum- 
inum or pre-cast concrete sections 
which require less mortar and fewer 
men to erect. Though private firms 
are turning out thirty-four different 
designs, outward appearance is some- 
times sacrificed to the pressing need 
for more and more production. 


[ey AUTHORITIES ARE DOING THEIR 
best, however, to avoid the familiar 
eyesore of long, straight, unbroken 
rows of identical houses which the 


‘people wryly call “pink disease,” a 


name derived from the unvarying 
color of the tiled roofing. Instead, 
wherever possible, houses are built to 
form individual townships, with broad 
curving avenues, shopping centers, 
playgrounds, and community build- 
ings. A whole estate of prefabricated 
houses can look unbearably monoton- 
ous, especially if it is built on flat 
land unrelieved by trees or shrubbery. 

(Continued on page 438) 
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Social Work a la Salvation Army—an orthodox sociological technique 


yet permeated by the tambourine touch, as Major Wrieden shows. 


BEULAH AMIDON 


M AJOR JANE E. WRIEDEN IS SMALL, 
compact, and energetic. She 
is definitely “the tailored type,” and 
her severe uniform becomes her. A 
swift play of expression adds charm 
to her intelligent face; her prema- 
turely gray hair is waved attractively, 
her hands well kept. Major Wrieden 
does not resemble the stock picture of 
either a social worker or an officer of 
The Salvation Army. She is both. 


The street corner band of evangel- 
ists, armed with cornet, tambourine, 
and the Word of the Lord, is only 
part of The Army’s story. Another 
part, and a large one, is social work, 
that youngest of the professions which 
developed out of such a wide variety 
of experience and which represents 
so many points of view. The Salva- 
tion Army today is carrying on social 
work in the sense in which the term 
is used in a public welfare department 
or a family casework agency. The 
Army has its own specialized goals 
and attitudes, but the trained social 
worker’s philosophy and skills are 
employed here much as they are in 
any other agency concerned with the 
perplexities of human relations. Major 
Wrieden is doing just one of The 
Army’s jobs of social work, but she is 
doing it in The Army’s way as well 
as in her own professional way, a 
performance in which may be seen 
many of the individualized traits of 
her organization. 


The Salvation Army’s current em- 
phasis on modern methods in its tra- 
ditional task of helping troubled peo- 
ple represents no sudden shift in pro- 
gram or practice. That resolute man 
of God, General Booth, set himself 
at the start of his mission in 1865 to 
bring sinners to repentance, to save 
the lost soulef the London slums. 

But William Booth was a practical 
man as well as an evangelist. He 
soon realized that his listeners could 
be so hungry, so cold, so sick, so 


lonely, so frightened that they were 
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deaf to a spiritual message. In under- 
taking to meet urgent immediate 
needs, The Salvation Army then (as 
now) saw social service as a war on 
evil which was necessary in order to 
clear the way for evangelism. From the 
food baskets and soup kitchens of 
Victorian London, to professional so- 
cial work and social workers, has been 
a logical progression. But Major 
Wrieden represents a side of ‘The Sal- 
vation Army of today which is little 
known to many American “civilians.” 

Major Wrieden’s present assign- 
ment, under the supervisién of Col. 
Florence Turkington, R.N., Women’s 
Social Service secretary, is as super- 
intendent of the Door of Hope (it 
was named in the Nineties) in Jersey 
City, N. J., to which she was sent less 
than two years ago. It is a home and 
hospital for unmarried mothers and 
their babies. The institution is far 
from the center of the city, a re- 
modelled red brick residence, set in 
spacious grounds. 

I talked with Major Wrieden in her 
little office. Long ago, it must have 
been the reception room of a formal 
home, probably furnished with spindly 
gilt chairs and a marble topped table. 
Now it is severely functional, with an 
office desk and steel filing cabinets, 
kept locked to safeguard the case his- 
tories with which they are filled. 


Dan ALL HER WELLING ENERGY, 
Major Wrieden is a person of firm, 
practiced control. Her posture grace- 
ful and relaxed in spite of her busi- 
ness-like chair, her expressive hands 
quiet in her lap, she gave this visitor 
a curiously compounded impression 


of a high-voltage executive and a gra- 


cious, responsive hostess. 

It was in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1933, 
after she had been in The Salvation 
Army nearly ten years, that Major 
Wrieden had her first real insight into 
modern social work, and grasped the 
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“Things work out, 
Jane Wrieden says serenely 


value of professional training. Her su- 
perior officer on that assignment was 
Col. Martha Hamon, “a woman with 
a great vision.” In working with Col- 
onel Hamon the younger officer be- 
came convinced that “troubled people 
need skilled help,” and further, that 
“Gf Salvationists would combine an 
expert skill with their Christian spirit, 
they would be a much greater force 
for good.” Major Wrieden decided to 
seek such training. 
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| THINK IT WAS THE SECOND MOST 
important turning point in my life,” 
she said. The first, of course, was 
her conversion, a term which she uses 
with unfaltering simplicity. 

As she sketched her background 
for me, I realized that Jane Wrieden 
must have been a.precocious girl. She 
entered high school at eleven, changed 
next year from an academic to a com- 
mercial course, and at fourteen left 
school to take a stenographic position 
with the local telephone company. 
“Our mother believed in letting chil- 


‘dren make their own decisions,” she 


explained. 
Her home was not deeply religious, 


though the family had a casual affilia- 


tion with the Methodist Church. 
“Mother liked to go to different 
churches, and occasionally attended 


See 


Salvation Army meetings, just as she 
sometimes went to Presbyterian or 
Congregational services. I often went 
with her. But for me there was some- 
thing vital in the positive, dynamic 
faith of The Army. 

“The experience of conversion came 
to me when I was seventeen. It was 
a teen-age experience, and it is hard, 
looking back, to see it as it was then, 
without the depth and enrichment 
the years have added. But you cannot 
possibly understand The Salvation 
Army unless you accept as valid the 
spiritual experience through which 
each of us passes. Conversion is the 
great bond for all Salvationists.” 


x IS UNREASONABLE TO SUPPOSE THAT 
this attractive, gifted girl, with her 
eager spirit and her tremendous drive, 
would have been caught for long in 
the rut of a routine clerical job. In 
other circumstances, it is easy to im- 
agine her running (and successfully) 
for political office, appointed to a 
college presidency, functioning as 
chief executive of a big department 
store. But it was a profound reli- 
gious conviction which motivated her, 
and, surprisingly, a religious organi- 
zation became her career. 

After conversion, Major Wrieden 
joined The Salvation Army as her 
church, and about a year later went 
to the training center in New York 
City. In her own life, she has, in a 
sense, repeated the evolution .of the 
organizaton’s social service. 

After completing the year’s course, 
and being commissioned as an officer, 
she was assigned to evangelistic work 
in Maryland. Her work there in- 
cluded ministering to transients, dis- 
tributing Christmas baskets, preach- 
ing the Gospel. She was increasingly 
dissatisfied. “A night’s lodging or a 
meal didn’t seem to solve anything. 
I wasn’t touching the real need.” 

Her next assignment was to a sec- 
retarial position in Cincinnati, and she 
took that opportunity to do some 
work at the University. 

Her decision, under Colonel Ham- 
on’s influence, to enroll in a school 
of social work meant that she must 
first take her bachelor’s degree. Sal- 
vationists are vowed to a poverty al- 
most as austere as that of the Francis- 


‘cans. To embark on a college and a 


postgraduate course raised practical 
dollars-and-cents issues. Equally ur- 
gent was the problem of time, for an 


Army assignment is a full time job. 
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“Things work out,’ Major Wrie- 
den commented serenely, but it was a 
long road on which she proposed to 
embark. First she had to straighten 
out her somewhat confused academic 
record, beginning with her unfinished 
high school work. 

Courses enabling her to secure a 
secondary school diploma also meant 
a full year of college credit for work 
done earlier at the University of 
Cincinnati. 

Her next step was to arrange to 
take a pre-professional undergraduate 
course at New York University. But 
it must be remembered that all Sal- 
vation Army officers are disciplined 
people, subject to orders from their 
superiors as peremptory as the com- 
mands of the military hierarchy on 
which their organization is patterned. 
Before she had even begun to carry 
out the program on which she had 
spent so much time and _ thought, 
Major Wrieden received “farewell 
orders,” that is, a new assignment. 

Fortunately, the new post was in 
Buffalo, N. Y., where she had charge 
of the Salvation Army program of 
family service. She transferred her 
credits to the University of Buffalo, 
and in seven years finished her un- 
dergraduate work, with a major in 
psychology, and the two-year course 
leading to a master’s degree in social 
work. This represented an invest- 
ment of more than $2,000 of which 
The Salvation Army paid about half. 
A good deal of the balance was met 
by scholarships. It was, as the Major 
puts it, “a hand-to-mouth way of get- 
ting an education.” 


vat TO THE MECHANICS OF ADDING A 
full program of exacting study to a 
full time job, Major Wrieden says, 
“Tt was_a vital experience and so I 
was able to swing it, though looking 
back, it is hard to see how. But what 
I was doing made sense. In my daily 
work, I saw the use of everything I 
learned. Study and field work were 
a living confirmation of Colonel 
Hamon’s rightness in advocating the 
marriage of Christian spirit with pro- 
fessional skill.” ae 

_ Her present job makes heavy drafts 
on both skill and spirit. As superin- 
tendent of the home and hospital, she 
is carrying on a service which goes 
back to the earliest days of her or- 
ganization, and has been a continu- 
ous strand in the skein of activities. 
The first institution established by 


William Booth’s Christian Mission 
(forerunner of The Army) was a 
modest refuge for “rescued” women. 


jE THE ORGANIZATION GREW AND 
spread, a specialized service for un- 
married mothers, separate from other 
social services, gradually developed. 
Homes and hospitals were established 
in many lands. Today, there are 
thirty-six of them in the United 
States. But these agencies are very 
different—in attitude, spirit, and prac- 
tice—from the Rescue Homes which 
ministered to the “fallen women” of 
a more self-righteous generation. 

The Victorian solution for a woman 
with an illegitimate baby was marri- 
age or domestic service, in either case 
keeping her child with her. It is elo- 
quent testimony to the practical com- 
mon sense of Salvation Army work- 
ers that they early realized that in’ 
many cases separation and “good” 
(that’is, carefully investigated) adop- 
tion was a sounder solution. Further, 
they steadily opposed wholesale train- 
ing for domestic service. A half cen- 
tury ago, an officer of sympathy and 
insight far beyond her time, wrote: 

“Tf a girl turns away from a life of 
vice, she must have something more 
attractive in life to hold her. She isn’t 
always in the grip of a strong re- 
ligious conviction. She is human. 
She wants work she can take pride 
in. Put her at work she loathes, and 
you may make virtue so unattractive 
that she will go back to vice.” 

To Major Wrieden, and her asso- 
ciates in the Women’s Social Serv- 
ice Department of The Army, there 
is no single solution for the problems 
of the unmarried mothers who come 
to them for counsel and help. For 
this reason, each client of the Home 
remains there until a satisfactory plan 
for her and her baby has been for- 
mulated and set in motion—satisfac- 
tory from the standpoint of the 
mother, the child, their friends and 
relatives, their community. 

In making these plans, the client 
has Major Wrieden’s trained help. If 
a caseworking agency originally re- 
ferred her to the Home, that organi- 
zation remains responsible for the 
necessary professional counseling. The 
Home has excellent working relation- 
ships with New Jersey state welfare 
officials, many of whom pay tribute 


to the institution today as “a leader in 


the field.” 
The capacity of the home is twenty- 
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seven women and fifteen babies. On 
the early September day when I vis- 
ited it, there were twenty-five adult 
residents, fourteen babies, and thirty- 
two pending applications. Clients 
come from all parts of the state; 
local applicants have priority. 


“W/ 
E HAVE ALL SORTS OF GIRLS AND 


women,” Major Wrieden said in an- 
swer to a question. “All nationalities, 
all races, all religions. We have 
Protestants, Roman Catholics, Jews. 
There are several Negro babies in 
the nursery just now, and a small 
Chinese-American, too. We _ have 
some teen-age girls—last year we had 
a seventh-grade pupil who observed 
her thirteenth birthday here while 
waiting for her baby.. We also had a 
woman of forty-one. Some of our 
residents have had limited education 
but some are college graduates.’ Some 
are school girls, some are domestic 
workers, some are business and pro- 
fessional women — graduate nurses, 
teachers, laboratory technicians, sales- 
women, secretaries. We live together, 
work together.” Her quick smile 
lighted her face. “And sometimes we 
disagree, too,” she added. “But our 
nonsegregated program works. The 
friction which occasionally develops is 
not due to racial or religious prej- 
udice.” 

In addition to the superintendent 
there is a staff of nine, including a 
registered nurse, two practical nurses, 
a night nursing aide, an executive 
housekeeper, a kitchen supervisor, a 
laundry supervisor. Some members of 
the staff are Salvation Army officers, 
some are what this Army, like the 
U. S. army, calls “civilian employes.” 

The medical service, including the 
weekly prenatal clinic, is under the 
direction of Dr. Samuel A. Cosgrove 
of the Margaret Hague Maternity 
Hospital, a distinguished specialist. 
Six obstetricians and a_ pediatrician 
are constantly on call. In any case of 
anticipated complications, the patient 
is taken to the hospital. But the 
home’s own modern hospital suite is 
scientifically equipped for normal de- 
livery and for the care of newborn 
babies and their mothers. : 

The residents.share in the house- 
hold routine, each giving four hours 
a day, if her health permits, to the 
work of the kitchen, offices, common 
rooms, dormitories, laundry, and nur- 
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sery. For leisure time, there are vari- 
ous resources—classes in crafts, cer- 
amics, nutrition, sewing, painting, 
home nursing, Bible study; a piano, 
a radio, table games, and a pleasant 
garden. The residents have sitting 
rooms where they may entertain rela- 
tives and friends, they attend movies, 
go on shopping trips, and they are 
encouraged to keep clothes, hair, and 
hands well groomed and attractive. 

Major Wrieden’s own recreation, 
incidentally, is baseball, and she is an 
ardent rooter for the Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers. Only the most urgent duties drag 
her away from the radio in the criti- 
cal moments of a game, and as often 
as she can (not nearly often enough 
to suit her) she goes to see her favor- 
ites play. 

“Do you rise and cheer?” I asked. 

“Well, not exactly,” she said doubt- 
fully. “But sometimes I say, ‘Come 
on, Jackie—over the fence—you gave 
us one yesterday and you can do it 
again today. And I-say it very 
earnestly.” 

Her principles do not permit her 
to proselytize in the home for her re- 
ligious faith, but she does not hesitate 
to gather a harvest for her team. “I’ve 
made some converts here,’ she 
boasted. “I’ve lined up three of the 
staff for the Dodgers.” 

Each day at the Door of Hope be- 
gins with brief morning prayers, and 
there is a chapel service every Sunday 
morning. Residents are invited, not 
required, to attend these devotions. 

“You must realize,” said Major 
Wrieden, “that every client is in the 
midst of a devastating experience. 
Some of them are tormented by a 
sense of guilt, a sense of being re- 
jected. Almost all are confused and 
frightened. One must be disciplined 
in her own soul not to exploit this 
emotional situation.” 


i Is A POINT AT WHICH PROFES- 
sional social work, with its insights 
into human personality, certainly has 
influenced The Army. The attitude 
Major Wrieden expressed is far re- 
moved from that of an earlier genera- 
tion of Salvationists, who, in dealing 
with “fallen women” put their em- 
phasis on sin and repentance. 


Major Wrieden added, “From what 


clients have said, we believe that the 


religious aspect of our life here has a 
good deal of meaning for most of 
them. To some, it gives support in 


this experience. But to all, the im-- 


portant thing is not the religious serv- 
ices or Bible study classes. In daily 
living together, one personality flows 
into another, and with us, religion is 
an integral part of this process. As 
we try to help these girls and women 
rebuild their lives, we count as much 
on the group experience in a Chris- 
tian atmosphere as on_ individual 
counseling.” 


af BOOKKEEPING FOR THE HOME IS 
not simple. Applicants are accepted on 
the basis of their need: Those who 
are unable to meet the cost of their 
stay at the Home are not expected to 
pay anything. In many cases, the cli- 
ent herself, a relative, sometimes the 
father of her child, pays all or part of 
the costs. 

The average cost for clients last 
year was $365.35. Fees paid by or on 
behalf of clients covered about a third 
of the budget; the Community Fund 
gave 20 percent; the rest was raised 
by voluntary contributions. 

“We're in the red some of the 
time of course,” said Major Wrieden. 
“Sometimes the Newark headquar- 
ters. of The Army helps us out. 
Sometimes we have to put on a de- 
ficit campaign. Sometimes we just 
carry it over, and hope for better 
times next year. 

“We're like any home and family,” 
Major Wrieden continued, “always? 
needing things. I think if I could 
have one wish granted just now, it 
would be for a trained social worker 


on the staff. I hope I’ve made it~ 


clear that individual service to the 
individual client is basic to our pro- 
gram. And each day that I live and 
work I am more convinced that only 
trained, professional service can even 
begin to meet the need.” 

Major Wrieden speaks of the 
agency as a home. Certainly it is a 
friendly place, with the atmosphere 
of a family rather than an institution. 
But there is one important aspect in 
which it is utterly unlike a real home 
and family—there is no parent. Major 
Wrieden, a trained and disciplined 
woman and social worker, maintains 
a professional detachment in the hu- 
man relations of her work. That she 
has sympathy and insight is unmis- 
takable. But like a wise physician, 
she extends her professional help with 
wisdom and kindliness, but without 
sentimentality, and without intrusion. 
Her own quiet reserve makes her re- 
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LETTERS and LIFE 


In the Minds of Men—a Case History 


N AMPLE EXHIBIT OF THE SKILL, 

fumbling, politics, confusion, ob- 
tuseness, triumph, and tragedy of the 
United States these past half dozen 
years has been packed by Wallace Car- 
roll into a book derived from his work 
as a counter-Goebbels propagandist in 
our Office of War Information. 

The book is called “Persuade or Per- 
ish” (Houghton Mifflin, $4) and it is so 
far ahead of its headline title that read- 
ers should be tipped off to its special 
merits lest they skip it with a glance. 
Here is a spacious, stirring, and pene- 
trating story. It sprawls all over the 
map, all across the fields of action and 
thought—its rugged form a reassurance 
of honesty and strength; it convinces 
with its warmly personal tone—wherein 
appear odd small weaknesses. It ought 
to be a text book for both soldiers and 
statesmen, while for the passing reader 
it is a pleasure and a healthy irritant. 

Of the hundreds of newspaper men 
who went through OWI during the 
war, Wallace Carroll is the first to turn 
his experience into a serious chapter for 
history. For this task he was uniquely 
fitted. When he was sent to London 
in September, 1942, as chief of OWI’s 
most important office abroad, he already 
had been for more than twelve years in 
Europe as a correspondent, of increasing 
grasp and authority. Early in 1944 
he returned to Washington and became 
deputy director of the Overseas Branch 
of OWI, supervising and actively parti- 
cipating in our psychological warfare op- 
erations on the continent of Europe. He 
knew what was going on, and now as 
a supplement to his notes and recollec- 
tions, he has shown unusual conscience 
by researching back to verify and amp- 
lify. The result is meaty and satisfying 
beyond current standards. Its lack of an 
index is a crippling shame. 


_° The message of the book—well, one . 


of the most passionate of several burn- 
ing messages—is a plea that the policy 
of the American government should be 
integrated with its understanding, action 
and elucidation. Such a procedure dur- 
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ing the war seemed to be ignored more 
often than followed and always the 
omission was costly. Carroll’s observa- 
tions of this perversity, and of corres- 
ponding British competence, can be sup- 
ported by hundreds of Americans who 
watched the unfolding events. Our 
military men, political officers, diplo- 
mats, and information people all too 
frequently were individual operators and 
not a team. “American policy,” says 
Carroll, “while containing some good 
elements, was usually so abstract and 
negative that you could not turn it into 
effective propaganda,” and as he shows, 
our goals were frequently missed or ar- 
rived at by the hardest way because of 
scattered effort and the failure to use 
available means. 


ole message applied, and repeated, 
is that we must match action with 
words and words with action, that we 
acknowledge as did our forefathers “a 
decent respect to the opinions of man- 
kind.” Then, having made sure that 
our representatives really represent 
American sentiment, we need to put 
our case before the world. 

Carroll begins with a de- 
tailed telling of the Darlan 
affair and the extra-military 
aspects of the North African 
campaign, Then comes a 
quicker story of the Sicilian 
and Italian campaigns with 
the handling of the King and 
Badoglio, then the planning 
and execution of the great 
propaganda moves which pre- 
pared for and followed up the — 
Normandy invasion. All this 
gives insight into policy as well as public 
relations, and the book concludes with a 
discerning study of our prospect today 
from the viewpoint to which the war 
has, brought us. 

On the whole, the Americans were 


wonderful at the techniques of applied 


propaganda, although their machinery 
often was more cumbersome and _ less 
precise than the British and their story 


never caught up with the lively misrep- 
resentations of the De Gaullists. On 
many occasions they outsmarted Goeb- 
bels. The OWI is given the credit it 
deserved—and seldom got—for a great, 
effective, and economical contribution to 
winning the war. The American fail- 
ures were largely those of incomprehen- 
sion—moral, political, and organiza- 
tional — and here is deadly and con- 
structive criticism. 


The story would have been more ef- 
fective if the author, especially during 
the first hundred pages, could have 
been more impersonal as to the evil con- 
sequences which resulted when higher- 
ups ignored his advice. Again and 
again he proposed directives and sub- 
mitted statements, and nothing came of 
it—to our ultimate disadvantage. Page 
after page sounds almost like a gener- 
al’s selfjustifying memoirs, yet here is 
an excellent writer in whose method a 
professional detachment was to be ex- 
pected. However, there is no reason 
to doubt the errors which he points out. 

More seriously, I would have cheered 
a sharper handling of the Darlan story, 
a flat-footed recognition of 
General Eisenhower’s military 
compulsions which—properly 
made clear and followed up 
with political action—would 
never have been the liability 
which the righteous critics 
made them. The American 
agreement with Admiral Dar- 
lan was widely regarded at 
the time, and still is, as un- 
conscionable coddling of fas- 
e cism. Carroll knows better 

and he tells the story with 


fairness and illuminating detail. He 


is unquestionably right in deploring 
the administrative delays in rooting out 
fascism from Africa in the weeks after 
the landing. Aside from that, the fail- 
ure of persuasion was a tragic blunder, 


but I would go much farther than he in 


endorsing the original agreement. 
The book’s swift and expert narrative 
weaves a spell, and only after laying it 
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100 EDUCATORS, 
DOCTORS, LAWYERS, ENGINEERS, 
THEOLOGIANS, BUSINESSMEN 


Met at Buck Hill Falls this-spring to 
seek the answer to such questions as: 


¢ How do you educate a man to be 


a better citizen? 


How do you #train a man to solve 
problems as 


intelligently as he does his profes- 


personal and social 


sional problems? 


What should be the goals and aims 


of professional schools? 


How can courses be taught to give 
students the desire and ability to 
continue to learn after graduation? 


You can read what these educa- 
tors said about inter-professional 


problems in 


EDUCATION FOR 


PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


—a report of proceedings of the Inter- 
Professions Conference on Education 


for Professional 


Responsibility, 


Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, April 12, 


14, 1948. 
Published October 15 
220 pages 


CARNEGIE PRESS 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


$3.00 


Reviewers Point Out 


Significance of 


- SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


in the 


HUMAN MALE 


by Kinsey, Pomeroy & Martin 


Psychology Bulletin—“This volume is such 

_ a gold mine of information, it is so pro- 
__-vocative of thought and comment, so sug- 
«gestive of plans of research that any ordi- | 
’ | mary review can do no more than under- 
line a few of the findings . . . it is one of 
; ‘six _most stimulating books that | 


ever read.” 


aside will some reaaers recall that there 
was a war also in Burma and China, in 
the Pacific and the Middle East, and a 
vigorous propaganda war in such neu- 
tral countries as Sweden and Switzer- 
land. 

This book is not the whole story of 
the psychological war, nor of OWI. Its 
vividness and authority are largely due, 
perhaps, to the author’s concentration on 
his own first hand knowledge. Carroll 
deals with the great American-British 
army offensives in the Western Medit- 
erranean, the invasion of France and the 
drive from there into Germany. For 
short, we might call it the Eisenhower 
war. 

The war described here, most of it, 
was rolling downhill for the Allies. 
But there was also an uphill war which 
went before, when words didn’t supple- 
ment what the troops did but substi- 
tuted for them because no troops were 
there. The British carried on a world- 
wide propaganda war of this sort for a 
couple of years, and OWI also sat in on 
it and had a part in it for a number of 
months—for instance, that terrific late 
summer of 1942 after the sudden fall 
of Tobruk and the “flap” in Cairo, 
when about all that stood between Rom- 


mel and Suez was a faint whistling to 
keep up courage. 

The foregoing indicates a limitation of 
the book’s scope. But Carroll ~ has 
written enough and covered enough 
territory to vacate the need for any 
plodding chronicle of the whole OWI 
venture. The rest of it wasn’t peanuts, 
but this book gives the general idea as 
well as it ever needs to be done. 
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P ERSUADE or Perish” is a book 
which derives its value from the 
delibrate mulling over of an extraordin- 
ary personal experience. At least the word 
Persuade belongs in the title, and in the 
memory of the reader. In the persuasive 
process, what our country does may 
speak louder than what it says, but the 
deed alone is subject to endless misrepre- 
sentation and frustration unless the 
voice of persuasion accompanies it. It 
is as needful to appeal to the minds of 
men today as while the war wason. The 
author states and applies the thought 
with patient reiteration, with the pride 
of one whose propaganda was the truth 
and the good sense of one who has 
realized that persuasion is a legitimate 


handmaid of peace-—G.B. 


Religious Book Week 


Ellen O’Gorman Duffy 


Ress Book WEEK, THE SIXTH 
annual one, is again with us, Oc- 
tober 24-31. “Another Week?” some- 
one will smile. 
ference of Christians and Jews, the 
sponsor of this project, fully recogniz- 


ing the multiplicity of Weeks, makes 


use of this one to offer a bibliography 
that provides both good and entertain- 
ing reading of spiritual value for the 
other fifty-one weeks of the year. 
Here is a carefully chosen list of 140 
books we live by=books on religion, 
democracy, and _ brotherhood — divided 


into four sections, Jewish, Catholic, 


Protestant, and Goodwill. In each sec- 
tion are books for adults, young adults, 


and children. Each of the aeligions cs —t 


was chosen by a com 


“spective faith and sind 
that pede ‘group. 


But the National Con- 


which reproduces the basic American 
documents on human rights; “High 
Cost Of Prejudice,” an examination of 


the financial and economic burden that — 


prejudice lays on the American people; 
“The Indians Of The Americas,” a sur- 
vey of the rich history of the oldest in- 


~~ 


habitants of our hemisphere; “The © 


Spoilage,” a factual account of the treat- 
ment of our Japanese citizens during — 
World War II; 


Freedom,” autobiographies of outstand- 


ee ny re 


and “Witnesses For — 4 


ing Negroes, — a 


There too, will: i fod Be 


This bibuiograpny is well annotated, 
effectively produced, and may be se- 
cured without cost from the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 


SURVIVAL OR SUICIDE, by Harry H. 
Moore and others. Harper. $2. 


Raymond Dennett 


‘Bae BOOK Is A BASIC PRIMER FOR THE 
average man who wants to know 
what post-World War II international 
relations are all about. It is among the 
simplest, most compact, and most flu- 
ent of the many books designed to 
awaken the average American from a 
presumed lethargy about the sad plight 
of the world, and as such, is required 
reading for the hard-pressed social stud- 
ies teachers, the busy professional man 
with a casual interest and little or no 
time to devote to reading in this field, 
vr for the high school student who 
wants to know what the shouting is all 
about and what he personally can do 
about it. 

This little volume is composed of ex- 
cerpts from articles, Congressional testi- 
mony, and speeches of a wide variety 
of experts on subjects from atomic en- 
ergy to United Nations reform. The 
author is a skillful editor and a facile 
writer. In nineteen chapters, divided 
logically into three parts, he presents 
the problems and difficulties obstructing 
the attainment of peace, the need for 
understanding the problems of the new 
era, and various proposals for building 
a united and peaceful world. There 
is a tremendous urgency about the book 
which the author’s prose transmits to the 
reader with effectiveness, along with a 
staggering amount of purely factual ma- 
terial. 


_ pletely satisfactory to everyone. Survival 
or Suicide is no exception to the rule. 
To this reviewer, at least, the sense 
of urgency implicit in every page is the 
book’s only serious limitation for the 
more sophisticated student of interna- 
tional affairs. By accepting the thesis 
that we have limited time to develop a 
plan for the control of atomic energy be- 
fore the Russians have the A-Bomb, the 
author finds himself automatically in the 
hunt for a formula to solve our prob- 
lems. Believing that we are in a crisis, 
he seems more than a little sympathetic 
to those who say that world government 
is the answer. Although he includes a 
brief chapter on “War and Human Na- 
ture,” his eyes are so glued upon fail- 
ures of international diplomacy in the 
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No anthology, of course, can be com- 


past two years as to throw slightly out 
of focus his view on what actually has 
been accomplished. 

Because the book fails to include a 
discussion of the nature of international 
relations—the reasons why states act less 
logically or imaginatively than their 
more inspired citizems-#and because the 
chapter on the United Nations is woe- 
fully inadequate (with no real discus- 
sion of the affirmative action in econo- 
mic or social fields that counteracts its 
failures in the political fields) the reader 
comes away with a somewhat oversimp- 
lified view of the nature of the solution 
of the problem. Oversimplification of 
an immensely complicated problem can, 
in the field of international relations, lead 
to disturbing consequences, of which re- 
liance on blueprints and formulas instead 
of upon the evolutionary forces of hu- 
man understanding are, to this reviewer, 
the most disquieting. 

These limitations do not detract from 
the potential usefulness of this volume 
to persons who remain unconvinced by 
newspaper headlines, or those hard- 
pressed souls who want to find a well. 
written introduction to the problem of 
postwar chaos. The author has pro- 
vided excellent and stimulating food for 
thought; the rest of the meal will de- 
pend upon the preferences of those who 
sample this first course. 

Director of World Peace Foundation, 
Boston 


UNDERSTANDABLE PSYCHIATRY, 
by Leland E. Hinsie, M.D, Macmillan. 
$4.50. 


Dr. C. Charles Burlingame 


: ‘HIS IS PROBABLY THE MOST ADEQUATE 
presentation of modern psychiatry 


_ yet addressed to the intelligent non-pro- 


fessional reader. It is at the same time 
an excellent book for the physician, not 
only as a précis of current psychiatric 
thought but also because it underlines 
and exemplifies a number of important 
truths regarding the doctor-patient rela- 
tionship which are not always imple- 
mented. Dr. Hinsie logically stresses 
the central role played by the patient in 
the practice of medicine; the partner- 
ship and cooperation which should exist 
between patient and physician; and the 
need for certain medical facts upon 
which the patient may act in the inter- 
ests of health. These considerations, im- 
portant in all medicine, are doubly im- 
portant in the field of psychiatry. 

The author submits that as far as the 
patient is concerned knowledge of his 
own personality, of the important part 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey GRAPHIC) 


You can give 
at bargain prices! 


YOUR FAVORITE CHARITY 
CAN RECEIVE MORE— 


If you are familiar with the tax-law 
facts which encourage contributions. 


ERE are the tax facts you need to 
H encourage greater gifts... the 

most practical ways individuals, 
cOrporations, partners, and business 
people can gratify their charitable im- 
pulses and at the same time receive the 
most tax benefits from their gifts. 


SPECIFIC IDEAS 


It contains hundreds of ideas on -how 
you and your potential donors can in- 
crease charity payments and_ save 
taxes; time the delivery of gifts for the 
largest deduction; how gifts in prop- 
erty can increase the deduction; un- 
usual procedures you can use to aid 
your charity through tax-wise contri- 
butions. 


WRITTEN BY AN EXPERT 

J. K. LASSER, the author, is also the 
author of the nation’s yearly best 
seller on tax subjects, Your Income 
Tax, and Business Tax Guide. C.P.A. 
in New York, New Jersey and Cali- 
fornia, he has studied tax trends for 
the past 30 years, 

The $3.00 price of the book will be 
earned many times over by your say- 
ings in donations. 
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CONTENTS 


How the tax 
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tributions 
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up the contri- 


hution 
M AKE * Gifts of prop- 
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e Tables and 
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Funk & Wagnalls Company 
153 East 24th St., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
Send me How Tax Laws Make Giving 
to Charity Easy for 10 days’ free 
examination on approval. At the end 
of 10 days I agree to remit $3.00 plus 
a few cents postage or return the 
book postpaid. 
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ETHICS I=" 
SEX CONDUCT 


CLARENCE LEUBA 


Professor of Psychology 
Chairman of Psychological Counseling Service 
Antioch College 


A new book on sex would hardly 
make the headlines but here is one 
that is bound to stir up excited dis- 
cussion. 


Dr. Leuba, who is a parent and 
a college professor, is disturbed—as 
are all those who are concerned 
with youth—by the present sag in 
sex conduct. He sees the conflict 
between youth’s sexual-affectional 
needs and _ society’s conventional 
morals and traditions, and he recog- 
nizes the difficulty of channeling 
the sex drive when early marriage 
is not possible. In direct, frank 
terms he discusses various courses 
of premarital conduct, pro and con, 
relating each to individual circum- 
stances and objectives. 


This is a book which all counsel- 
ors of young people will thankfully 
put to immediate use, and one which 
young adults will read avidly. $2.50 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


Association Press=t 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17 


In Canada: G. R. Welch Co. Ltd., Toronto 


played by the emotions in mental and 
physical distress, is both crucial in suc- 
cessful psychiatric treatment and an ef- 
fective influence for the maintenance of 
health. Proceeding from this point of 
view, he gives a clear, vivid account of 
established facts in psychiatry, choosing 
as his point of departure the science of 
the emotions and the two great streams 
of energy—constructive and destructive 
—which fashion individual behavior. 

Although it is toward his own 
happiness that man inevitably tends, he 
must, in the course of normal growth, 
come to relinquish his crude, infantile 
modes of expression to live in harmony 
with himself and society. When men- 
tal illness develops the patient falls back 
on lower and lower levels of reaction, 
upon earlier habits, impulses and drives. 
Regression is,indeed, as Dr. Hinsie sug- 
gests, a “common denominator.” 

The oneness of mind and body is con- 
sistently stressed in this book. The 
author has made previous important 
contributions \to this subject and he 
again presents it with convincing effect. 
“The body is. imprinted in the mind, 
the mind is stamped in the body: the 


two are inseparable—indeed they are 


interchangeable.” _ 


“ 


In this book Dr. Hinsie effectively 
demonstrates the tremendous power of 
the emotions in determining the pattern 
of life of the individual, his attitudes to- 
ward family, friends, associates, and so- 
cial functioning. Above all, he delin- 
eates the concept that there must be 
harmony in the working of the physical, 
intellectual, and emotional areas of the 
individual to assure sound modalities of 
behavior. The book is appropriately 
titled. 


Letters from readers 


economic force which was to end the reign 
of the anti-social Citizens Alliance in 1934. 

The Humphrey campaign is something 
else again. It is not a class movement but 
a cohesion of all liberal thinking Minne- 
sotans. For instance, at lunch at head- 
quarters Friday, we took a poll of the 
volunteers. We represented a considerable 
income range, at least two widely divergent 
religious groups; and in age, everything 
from a campus co-ed to a great-grand- 
mother. But we were all working for 
Humphrey. In my three days at head- 
quarters, I haven’t heard a word of party 
politics. It is all Humphrey the individual. 


GERTRUDE ORENDORFF 
St. Louis Park, Minn. 


From SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., CAME A 
six-page reply to the appeal for a “social 
creed” made by Philip Weiss in the June 
Survey Graphic. We have space here for 
only a few paragraphs from the letter, 
which has been forwarded to Mr. Weiss. 

“IT want to ask first, what is democracy? 
Is it political? Is it social? Can any defi- 
nition evade the fact that they who own, 
rule. To have a tight monopoly of some 
basic natural resource is to be the real mas- 
ter of all the workers who do the needed 
work of the world. 

“Maybe, Mr. Weiss, you are one of those 
who are on their way to believing that no 
good can be achieved by trying to ‘elect 
good men to office” But no people can 
change over to a sound way of life in a 
few decades. 

“Tam thinking of an article written some 
years ago by Albert Jay Nock, in the early 
days of The Freeman. He was, | think, 
too sure that he was the one to show how 
things should be done. He himself never 
had done manual work. But he was well 
read in economics. Perhaps he could have 
shown you, Mr. Weiss, the deep fact that 
nature can solve not only problems of ma- 
terial science, but problems of human 
conduct. 

“Economics is not enough. If all the 
people of this earth were so just that each 
one had his fair share of the natural re- 
sources of our world, the most important 
problem of all still would not be solved. 
That is why an economic solution is not 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic): 


The author’s presentation of all the 
various disease groups in psychiatry, the 
background of their development, their 
therapeutic implications is excellent. For 
the professional and non-professional 
reader and for the psychiatrist himself, 
it is informative and challenging. As 
an example of the value of a well 
rounded scientific approach to the ma- 
terials and goals of psychiatry, it can be 
highly recommended. 

Hartford, Connecticut 


(from page 410) 


enough. That leaves out the fact that many 
millions of human beings keep on want- 
ing to have more than their share, even 
though they know that that is wrong in 
itself. The real problem is. that too many 
millions of people are not interested in 
trying to be just and good within them- 
selves.” 


To THE Eptror: 

One of the wisest articles I have read 
in a long time was “So—You’re Drafted” 
by John A. Baker, Jr., which you’ pub- 
lished in September. I think the army 
should reprint this article and see that 
every young man called into the service 
has a chance to read it. They couldn’t 
have better help in making their army ex- 
perience serve a constructive purpose in 
their own lives. 

Mary WILBUR 
Madison, Wis. 
> 
To THE Epiror: 

In Arnold Toynbee’s “Study of History,” 
the thesis is put forward that threats and 
obstacles tend to stimulate the progress of 
civilizations. Perhaps, then, man should 
take heart in the fact that today he faces 
the two greatest threats to his survival in 
all. recorded history: the threat of self- 
annihilation through war; the threat of ex- 
tinction through gradual starvation, as his 
only means of survival, the earth’s once 
rich natural resources, diminish. 

If there is any gleam of hope in this 
picture it is that both threats are self-made 
and therefore subject to expulsion. 

Survey Graphic’s coupling of Richard 
Neuberger’s article. “We Have Nothing 
But the Earth’ and David Cushman 
Coyle’s review of William Vogt’s “Road 
to Survival” are dramatic testimony to the 
second threat. Neither article nor review 
bristle with optimism, but they at least 
bring a flicker of encouragement by re- 


_ vealing that the existence of the threat is 


at last gaining recognition. 

It’s encouraging, too, that both presi- 
dential candidates have found the prob- 
lem of resource conservation important 


enough to be the subject of campaign - 


oratory. 


Atrrep K. May 
Painesville, Ohio . ; 
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World citizenship 


(from page 418) 


and ideals? Where, and when, in 
each society, will it be most efficient 
to concentrate the new learning ex- 
periences; in what levels of society, 
and among which groups of policy- 
makers or community leaders? We 
already know a great deal about how 
children learn their attitudes of hos- 
tility or cooperativeness, their habits 
of wide or narrow loyalty. We are 
beginning to find out how adults, 
building on their childhood experi- 
ence, can develop attitudes appro- 
priate to this new period in history. 
Because we have a method for study- 
ing these questions, we have a role 
to play in developing one particular 
form of intervention in the chain of 
events which, without such interven- 
tion, threatens the safety, not of a 


generation or of a nation alone, but’ 


of mankind.” 

The name of Sigmund Freud is not 
mentioned, but the Statement could 
not have been written without the in- 
sights provided by Freud and his dis- 
ciples, and by those who have begun 
to apply his principles. The introduc- 
tion of this knowledge into the other 
social sciences has provided the means 
of integrating them. The psychody- 
namic principles derived from psycho- 
analysis were the integrating force 
of the social scientists assembled in 
London. 

The foregoing, in general terms, is 
a suggestion of the ideas agreed to 
by this international congress, discus- 
sing the theme of Mental Health and 
World Citizenship. As a part of the 
Statement isa section of recommen- 
dations, more than ten pages, speci- 
fically dealing with steps to be taken 
in education, research, and the appli- 
cation of knowledge in international 
affairs. 


(43 

P EOPLE HAVE (IT) IN THEIR OWN 
hands,” says the Statement, “to im- 
prove the world around them and to 
come closer to the realization of their 
purposes.” And it should be under- 
stood that while the personality in 
eatly childhood is more plastic, “it is 
essential that education should be 
carried on among people of all ages 
and walks of life.” 

Educational influences are most ef- 
fective if they reach people at critical 
periods in their lives, “when they are 
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young and impressionable; when they 
are in trouble; when they are seeking 
advice, as for example, mothers of in- 
fants; during convalescence; and dur- 
ing periods of transition, such as adol- 
escence or at the later stage of choos- 
ing a career.” 

In addition to conventional 
channels of education, the media of 
mass communication are recom- 
mended—the press, film, radio, and 
drama. And it is especially empha- 
sized that the various departments 
and disciplines of knowledge should 
be hitched together as téams instead 
of being permitted to remain isolated 
subjects. The multi-professional ap- 
proach, employed in the conference 
itself, is recommended for dealing 
with the problems of mankind. 


Ate REALIZE THIS PROGRAM, THE INI- 
tial move was formation of the World 
Federation for Mental Health, for 
which it is planned to set up head- 
quarters in Geneva. The American 
member of the federation’s Executive 
Board will be Dr. George S.. Steven- 
son, medical director of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene and 
president-elect of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association. ‘The — specific 
practical recommendations are not left 
as pious hopes. They are being called 
to the attention of governments and 
international organizations — and en- 
couraging responses have been re- 
ceived—toward giving the program 
sincere application. The assembly of 
the World Health Organization has 
instructed its executive board to im- 
plement such recommendations of the 
World Federation for Mental Health 
as fall within its powers, and the exe- 
cutive board of UNESCO has recom- 
mended that the Federation be recog- 
nized as having consultative status. 
Other United Nations agencies have 
started moving along lines indicated 
by the London conference. 

From such a start, the outlook can 
be expressed in no more inspiring 
terms than those with which the 
Statement itself concludes :— 

“There is no room here for any easy 
optimism. Men’s hopes for world peace 
have been shattered so often in the 
past, that we would be doing a dis- 
service to humanity if we did not 
fully recognize the difficulties which 
must still be overcome. Nor can we 
take it for granted that the insights 
gained by psychiatrists and social sci- 


entists will necessarily be employed in 
(In answering advertisements please mention Survey GRaPuic) 


= Psychiatry 


NORTON 


BOOKS THAT LIVE 


therapy, 


Practice 
and Theory 


by CHARLES BERG, M.D. 


A Case Book of the Neuroses 
and their Treatment 


A remarkably clear and compre- 
hensive book divided into five 
main sections: ‘From Medicine 
to Mind,’ ‘The Problem of 
Anxiety,’ ‘The ~Hysteriasi. 
“Some More Severe Illnesses,” 
and ‘“Treatment,” including physi- 
cal and psychological methods and 
psychoanalysis. With abundant 
and vivid case material. 


Deep Analysis 


By Charles Berg, M.D. $3.50 
The Case Book of 
Medical Psychologist 

By Charles Berg, M.D. $3.50 


Psychosocial Medicine 

By James L. Halliday, M.D. $3.50 
Common Neuroses of 
Children and Adults 

By O. S. English, M.D. and 

G. H. J. Pearson, M.D. 
The Psychoanalytic 
Theory of Neurosis 

By Otto Fenichel, M.D. 
New Introductory 
Lectures on 


Psychoanalysis 
By Sigmund Freud, M.D. 


$4.50 


$8.50 


$3.50 


Send For Free 
descriptive catalog of 
“Norton Books in Psychiatry 


W. W. NORTON & CO. 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
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Medical Social Work 


Community work 


“SIMMONS. COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education leading to the degree of M.S. 


Psychiatric Social Work 


Family and Child Welfare 


Social Research 
Catalog will be sent on request. 


51 Commonwealth Avenue 


Boston, Mass. 


A Bachelor’s degree in arts, 


SCHOOL OF NURSING of Yale University 


A Profession for the College Woman : ; 

An intensive and basic experience in the various branches of nursing is 

offered during the thirty-one months’ course which leads to the degree of 
MASTER OF NURSING 

science or philosophy from a college of 


approved standing is required for admission. 
For Catalogue and Information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
N 


ew Haven, Connecticut 


the interests of a world community. 
Just as the discoveries of the physicist 
can be used to construct or to destroy, 
so too the psychological sciences can 
either contribute to mental health or 
they can be exploited to divide and 
confuse mankind. It is only with a 
full awareness of these and other ob- 
stacles that we can do our work with 


Report on the British Workingman 


The local planners frequently leave 
a number of plots open, filling them 
in later with brick houses. 

The wage-earner is usually the first 
to occupy new housing because eligi- 
bility is based on need. He beats the 
middle-class applicant over the thresh- 
old of new quarters simply because 
he probably has more children and 
dwells at present in a bathless house, 
sharing a single toilet with two other 
families. These conditions, along with 
dreary rows of two-room workers’ 
cottages crowded forty to the acre, 
have afflicted two thirds of the people 
in many of Britain’s urban communi- 
ties. A healthy sign is that most mid- 
dle-class folk, chafing under their 
own overcrowding, cheerfully ac- 
knowledge. that the manual worker 
deserves priority on new housing. 

It has been said that the spirit of 
experiment is almost totally lacking 
in Englishmen, but the fallacy of this 
is nowhere more apparent than in the 
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any prospect for success. There is, 
however, all the difference between 
recognizing that a task has immense 
difficulties, and insisting that it is im- 
possible. 

“This then, as we see it, is the ulti- 
mate goal of mental health—to help 
men to live with their fellows in one 
world.” 


(from page 429) 


former Distressed Areas, where one 
seventh of Britain’s population lives— 
and where one third of her prewar 
unemployment was centered. The 
Distressed Areas, now called the De- 
velopment Areas, are continuing an 
industrial renaissance which was cut 
short by the war. No longer are the 
people wholly dependent on the eco- 
nomic ups and downs of coal, iron, 
steel, or shipbuilding. New light in- 
dustries are being established to make 
trade as varied as possible, thereby 
preventing a temporary slump in a 
single industry from bringing idle- 
ness and misery to an entire region. 
Almost half the new factories sched- 
uled in Britain are going up in these 
once tottering areas. 

_ Probably the worst plague spot dur- 
ing the Great Depression was Jarrow. 
I visited the town last summer to see 
how the people were adapting them- 
selves to new skills and new trades. 


‘In the 1930's, Jarrow’s 35,000 citizens 
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had to rely on the huge Palmer ship- 
yard for their livelihood. When it 
closed down in 1934, 8,000 men—af- 
fecting about 24,000 wives and chil- 
dren—were thrown out of work. Jar- 
row’s health suffered almost imme- 
diately: within two years the infantile 
and tuberculosis death rates were 
double those of the rest of Britain. 
Today, Jarrow is helping Britain to 
launch more than half the world’s 
postwar tonnage. But it has a future, 
too, in the industrial estate sprouting 
on a site which three years ago was a 
wilderness of tall grass and stagnant 
ponds. Factories are putting out a 
whole new range of consumer goods 
from pharmaceutical drugs to gas 
meters. Manufacturers were at first 
hesitant to build or rent plants in a 
district where the labor supply had 
been reared on heavy industry. Could 
these people put their hands to lighter 
and more intricate work? That ques- 


‘tion was promptly answered in bursts 


of production which surprised all but 
the workers themselves. 

The people of Jarrow are acutely 
conscious of their responsibility in the 
success of these new industrial enter- 
prises. “We'll be the losers if a plant 
shuts down,” a forty-year-old lathe op- 
erator said. “Then it would be back 
to the dole for us.” 

The Briton is a born, if unreason- 
able, optimist. He is a firm believer 
in himself, in a better day for his 
country. One can say this not only 
of the laborers but of Britain’s office 
workers, shopkeepers, and profession- 
als—whose level of comfort and pleas- 
ure has shown such painful reduc- 
tion. Income taxes are higher than 
ever for them, and salaries have not 
advanced as sharply as wages. The 
great gains recorded here have not 
added to middle-class living standards. 

Overall prosperity for Britain will 
come only when the gap is bridged be- 
tween imports and exports. At pres- 
ent the trade deficit is partly made up 
by U. S. dollar aid. But every month 
production for export smashes new 
records. No one to whom I spoke 
doubts that Britain, which has suc- 
cessfully weathered economic storms 
before, will eventually emerge as an 
affluent nation once again. 

Meanwhile, for the British working 
class a “better day” has already ar- 
rived; and it is a tribute to the Brit- 
ish character that this leveling upward 
and downward of class living stand- 
ards has taken place with such re- 
straint and poise. . 


Front line officer 


(from page 432) 


spect the inviolate right of other peo- 
ple — especially those in trouble —to 
spiritual privacy. 


Be REPLY, WHEN I asKkeD Major 
Wrieden what becomes of the clients 
after they leave the home, underscored 
this impression. 

“In most cases, we don’t know,” 
she said. “By and large, they want to 
separate themselves completely from 
this experience. We make no effort 
to keep in touch with the girls just 
for the sake of keeping in touch. But 
we are available if we can be of help 
in any way, and sometimes a client 
writes, or comes back to see us. Not 
often. Those from whom we hear 
seem to be making good use of the 
service we gave them. Some have 
resumed education or training. Some 
have new jobs, or better jobs than 
they had before. Some have married. 
But of course there is no way to 
measure the ‘success’ of such work as 
this.” 

I asked about the babies. 

“There again, we seldom hear the 
next chapter in the story. We do 
know that a majority of the clients 
release their babies for adoption. Of 
course we do not take any part in 
adoption proceedings — all that is 
handled through approved adoption 
agencies, as New Jersey law pre- 
scribes. Now and then a client does 
not even want to see her child. That 
of course, is for her to decide. 

“As a rule, the mothers take <are 
of their babies while they are here. 
I’m sure I don’t need to tell you thar 
to bear and then surrender a child 


_ may be a searing experience. We feel 


it must be her own decision. To think 
through her problem, whatever solu- 
tion she finally reaches, sometimes 
takes weeks—even months. In some 
instances, a girl who has a plan clearly 
in mind before her child is born finds, 
after that profound experience, that 
her decision will not stand, and she 
has to repeat the whole painful wrestle 
with her problem.” | 

Major Wrieden’s expressive face 


~ clouded. 


“There is so much in human ex- 


perience ard our reaction to it that 
~ we do not understand,” she said with 


_the widespread knowledge 
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a quick sigh. “For example, with 


of birth 
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ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


, Delivered at your door. We pay postage. 
‘@ Standard authors, new books, popular edi- 
tions, fiction, reference, medical, mechani- 
m cal, children’s books, etc. Guaranteed sav- 
wey 6ings. Send for Clarkson’s 1949 catalog. 

' FREE Write for our great illustrated 
2 book catalog. A short course in 
literature, The buying guide of 300,000 
book lovers, The answer to your Christmas 
gift problem. Free if you write now—today! 


Dept. SG8, 1257 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


control and, at least in the cities, the 
prevalence of the abortion racket, 
many people ask me why there con- 
tinues to be a problem of illegitimacy. 
Yet in this state alone there were 
more than 2,400 reported births out 
of wedlock last year. I have come to 
think of these pregnancies as only 
symptoms of more deep-seated prob- 
lems. Here we try to treat the person, 
not the symptom.” 


Ste SA{D THAT PERHAPS SOME OF THE 
things she had been trying to ex- 
piain would be clearer if she told me 
about an actual case. She unlocked a 
file and ran through the folders. “T’ll 
change the name and some of the de- 
tails as I go along,” she suggested, 


“but this is a story that covers a good 


many points.” 
As she told it, it was the story of 


Mary Roe, an attractive young woman 


in her late twenties, who was referred 
to the home a year ago by a Family 
Service Unit of The Salvation Army. 
Mary came from a strict family. The 
background was German-Irish,~and 
both parents were wage earners who, 
at great sacrifice, managed to give 
their only child a college education. 

Mary then took a business course, 
and finally worked up from the 
stenographic pool of a big firm to a 
responsible position as private secre- 


tary to one of the executives. Her 


love affair with a man in whom she 
had complete, confidence lasted more 
than a year, and she believed that 


i NEW BOOKS! 


Our 54th Annual Bargain Catalog, listing 
25,000 books of all publishers, brings 
one of the largest best book stores to your 
very door! Lists old-time favorites as well 
as ‘best sellers.’’ Includes Reference, Fic- 
tion, Juvenile, History, Scientific, etc. We 
supply schools, colleges, li- 
braries, as well as thousands 
of individual customers, 
Send postcard today for our 
1949 illustrated catalog, 
Bargains in Books. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 
564-566 West Monroe Street 
Bept. 388 Chicago 6, Illinois 


eventually they would marry. But 


-when she found she was pregnant, 


the man told her that he was not free 
to marry, and that he did not intend 
to divorce the wife of whom Mary 
never before had heard. Shocked and 
frightened, she did not know where 
to turn. She felt she could not go to 
her straightlaced family with the 
story of her liaison and her condi- 
tion. She was so disillusioned by her 
lover’s attitude that she had lost faith 


in all friendship. A newspaper ac- 


count of a girl in another kind of 
trouble who was assisted by the local 
Family Service Unit finally led her tc 
seek the help of The Salvation Army. 
One of the officers referred her to the 
Door of Hope in Jersey City. 

Two months later, her son was 
born there and, as she had planned, 
she immediately released him for 
adoption. She herself remained at the 
home about two months longer be- 
cause she felt she needed to think 
through her own problems. 

Major Wrieden enlisted the help of 
a psychiatrist from the Salvation 
Army Psychiatric Service in New 
York City who is available to the 
Home as a consultant. Out of the 
complete psychological examination 
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tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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| he gave, and her conferences with 


him, Mary finally gained real insight 
into her experience, and saw her 
love affair and her pregnancy as re- 
lated to her conflict with her own 
mother. After leaving the Home, she 
received some additional help from 
the staff psychiatrist. 

Finally, Mary was able, as Major 
Wrieden put it, “to pull her life to- 
gether.” She is taking further train- 
ing, and plans to enter a new field of 
work in her home community, where 
her story never has been known. 

“You see,” Major Wrieden com- 
mented, “while we deal every day 
with the materials of drama, what we 
do is not dramatic. The story of 
Mary’s experience here with us is not 
exciting — I guess a novelist would 
call it humdrum. And yet to us it is 
a very satisfying story, for it shows 
our service put to constructive use in 
giving help to a human being. And 
that, really, is what all our work is 
about.” 


ie WRIEDEN IS A DEVOTED AND 
enthusiastic officer of her organiza- 
tion, but she is a realist. Thus she 
wrote recently in a pamphlet, “The 
Pattern of Social Work in The Sal- 
vation Army,” published by the na- 
tional research bureau of The Army: 


In its changing pattern of social work, 
The Salvation Army has met, and still 
meets, some resistance from within the 
organization — differences of opinion, 
conflicting philosophies, immature and 
distorted concepts of God and religion, 
blind clinging to tradition, unwilling- 
ness to consider new methods, fearful- 
ness about change, insecurities about 
participating with other groups, misun- 
derstanding about scientfic discoveries 
regarding human behavior, and miscon- 
ceptions regarding social case work. 

The Salvation Army is finding that 
becoming a qualified agency, like be- 
coming a qualified person, is a continu- 
ing process. 


But to her that “continuing  pro- 
cess” is deeply rewarding. “What 
could be more of a challenge,” she 


asked, with a sudden lift of her head, 


“Than to give oneself fully to this 


job? I wish I could make you see it 
as I see it and feel it as I feel it— 
what it means to do the work for 
which you're trained in a dynamic 
religious setting. It is truly to find 
one’s life by losing it in something 
infinitely bigger.” 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SOCIAL WORKER (Woman) now _employed. 
Six years’ administrative experience in position 
requiring broad background social work field. 
Skilled short-contact counselling. Interested ex- 
ecutive position New York metropolitan area. 
Member A.A.S.W. Excellent references. 8807 
Survey. 

i 

EXECUTIVE or Administrative position de- 
sired by male, M.S.W. with experience as 
case work supervisor in multiple function 
agency, groupwork, institutional work, and com- 
munity organization. New England area pre- 
ferred. Available January 1949. 8815 Survey. 


MAN, married, age.34, MA in social work, 9 
years’ experience in case work including proba- 
tion, military social work and family case 
work, desires position in field of probation or 
parole. 8822 Survey. 


GROUP WORKER, male, graduate social work 
degree. Administrative, supervisory, and exec- 
utive experience. Special interests: inter- 
racial and neighborhood organization work. 
8821 Survey. 


DIRECTOR. Woman. College, considerable 
training in case work, personnel management, 
psychology. Valuable experience many types 
of social work and as an institutional execu- 
tive. Desire position in small* city toward the 
South. Excellent reasons for making change. 
8816 Survey. 


references furnished. 
tions. 8817 Survey. 


PSYCHOLOGIST, doctor’s degree, available 
for research or projective testing. 8823 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE in Jewish group work, twenty 
years’ experience, desires similar position with 
Synagogue Center. 8819 Survey. 


RESPONSIBLE POSITION in West, requir- 
ing graduate degree in social work and ex- 
perience in agency administration, and pro- 
viding opportunity for regular participation in 
community planning. 8812 Survey. 


RECREATIONAL TEACHER, crafts, sports, 
dramatics, housefather, experienced counsellor. 
Available September. Mature, references. 
8785 Survey. 


WORKERS WANTED 
PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER 


ferred, 4 years professional experience, 2 in 
guidance, 1 in supervision, or acceptable com- 
bination 


Hygiene, Department of 
Health, P. O. Box 18, Honolulu 10, T. H. 


FULLY TRAINED, EXPERIENCE MEDI- 
CAL SOCIAL WORKER for 450 bed private 
hospital. Opportunity for Supervision. Write 
Marjorie Sinclair, Director, Social Service De- 
partment, Buffalo General Hospital, 100 High 
Street, Buffalo, New York. 


HOUSEPARENTS: Cottage of eight teen-age 
boys or girls. Sufficiently interested in youth 
to participate closely with them in all phases 
of program. Man has additional assignment in 
school teaching or supervision of boys’ work 
eight! Year round farm school near Ithaca, 

ree Unique, progressive agency emphasizing 
social adjustment and citizenship training. 
ced eg sparen: pe ; nena, 

rite orge “Junior Re ic’, 175 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. * ox 


VACANCIES for caseworkers with professional 
training. Limited caseloads. Opportunity for 
professional development. Salary dependent 
on training and experience, Write Richmond 
Children’s Aid Society, Allison Building, Rich- 
mond 19, Va. : 
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WORKERS WANTED 


CASE SUPERVISOR: Family agency with edu- 
cational and case work program. Professional 
staff of 7. High percentage of marriage coun- 
seling and fee cases. Psychiatric consultation. 
Supervisory experience and M.S.S. minimum 
requirements. Write: Family Service Associa- 
tion, 645 A Street, San Diego, California. 


CASEWORKERS ffor national agency with 
multiple service program for adjustment of 
Jewish immigrants and displaced persons in 
the United States; M.S. degree required; 
salary range $2950-$4175; appointment within 
range, depending on experience, Promotion op- 
portunities. Knowledge of Yiddish or German 
desirable. Write or telephone United Service 
for New Americans, Inc., 15 Park Row, New 
Mork, 7, N.Y... €O)7-9700. 


CASE WORKER for non-sectarian child placin 
agency. Opportunity for direct work wit 
children. MSS degree required. Experience 
in family or children’s field preferred. Salary 
commensurate with experience. Write Chil- 
dren’s Aid Association, Inc., 41 Mt. V 
Street, Boston 8. 


SAN FRANCISCO CATHOLIC SOCIAL 


FESSIONALLY QUALIFIED FAMILY 
AND CHILD WELFARE CASE WORK- 


ERS. 
GRAD BST eet e occie- «ere. nichojerl oie $2664-$3708 
CORR ADL Bam peters o)ose asses, leiereie $2976-$3708 
GRADES EDT I 56 «deeds cae $3516-$4392 
CHILD WELFARE SUPER- 
WISOR Ss ocr trnstneeieis aa $3516-$4392 


APPLY TO GENERAL DIRECTOR, 995 
MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 3, 
CALIFORNIA. 


PROGRAM SUPERVISOR needed. Prefer 
single man and Churchman. St. Francis Boys’ 
Home (Episcopal), Ellsworth, Kansas. 


OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


WANTED—(a) Medical social worker to di- 
rect department, large teaching hospital; will 
be given responsibility of organizing depart- 
ment, selecting staff of ten medical social 
workers and,.also, clerical staff; duties include 
administration of department, teaching medical 
students and working closely with university 
school of social workers; department serves 
new psychosomatic clinic; challenging oppor- 
tunity; $4200. (b) Psychiatric social worker; 


child guidance clinic; independent agency; 
duties administrative; residential town of 
50,000; East. (c) Director of social service 


department; one of the leading hospitals in 
the vicinity of New York City; department 
includes two case workers, secretary; primary 
duties involve outpatient department averag- 
ing more than 30,000 visits annually. SG9-3, 
Medical Bureau (Burneice Larson, Director) 
Palmolive Building, Chicago 11. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER to act as 
executive secretary and do case work in the 
Duluth Mental Hygiene Clinic, 701 Medical 
Arts Building, Duluth,. Minnesota. 


TRAINING SUPERVISOR of untrained work- 
ers. Salary commensurate with education and 
experience. Also, openings for Senior Adop- 
tion Worker and Caseworkers. Write DePel- 
chin Faith Home and Children’s Bureau, 100 
Sandman, Houston 7, Texas. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL SERVICE SUPER- 
VISOR. Milwaukee County Civil Service 
Commission, Room 206, ‘ourthouse, Mil- 

‘ waukee 3, Wisconsin. Continuous Original 
Entrance Examination. Supervision of case 
work in a sanatorium. 


$313.02 to $362.02 per month. Annuity and 
retirement system. Completion of post-graduate 
course in accredited school of medical social 
work with a degree or diploma. Not less than 
three years’ paid experience. 


DISTRICT AGENT for child protective agency. 
Must be graduate of school of social work 
with case work experience. Salary $3,000 to 
$3,500. Position offers experience in case 
work, administration, public relations and 
community organization. Supervisory opening, 
also. Write Mass. S.P.C.C., 43 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston 8, Mass. 


CASEWORKER—professionally trained. Family 
casework experience highly desirable. Oppor- 
tunity for increasing responsibilities and di- 
versified experience as abilities indicate readi- 
ness. Psychiatric consultation available for 
disturbed children. Agency is F.S.A.A. mem- 
ber, offers National Retirement plan and Feed 

sonnel practices. Salary range $2400-$3300, 
epending upon qualifications. Write Family 
Service, 313 Citizens Bldg., Decatur, Illinois. 


WORKERS WANTED 
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PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK SUPER- 
VISOR. Milwaukee County Civil Service 
Commission, Room 206, Courthouse, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wisconsin. Continuous Original 
Entrance Examination. Supervision of case 
work in an accredited hospital for mental and 
nervous diseases. 


$313.02 to $363.02 sé snonth. Annuity and 
retirement system. Completion of post-graduate 
course in_ accredited school of psychiatric 
social work with a degree or diploma. Not 
less than three years’ paid experience. 
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MEDICAL SOCIAL CONSULTANT, graduate 
of a recognized School of Social Work wanted 
for. Division of Tuberculosis Control under 
full-time medical supervision. County health 
unit containing 60 full-time positions. Other 
excellent official and voluntary health and wel- 
fare resources in the County. The area both 
rural and urban adjacent to the District of 
Columbia has a population of 135,000. Salary 
$3600. Apply Montgomery County Health De- 
partment, Rockville, Maryland. 


GROUP WORK PRACTITIONERS—MALE 
AND FEMALE. Full time—five afternoons 
and five evenings. Camp experience desir- 
able. 8824 Survey. 


WANTED: DIRECTOR for old established 
Settlement house serving 2300 Mexicans, ne- 
groes and whites in middle western com- 
munity. Attractive apartment and salary from 
$3,000 to $4,200 annually can be offered. State 
experience, training and give references. Write 
Mrs. Harold Newcomb, 334 Tonawanda Drive, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


NURSE-DIRECTOR of Home For The Aged. 
Jewish Home for aged, capacity twenty-five, 
seeks mature, trained nurse with executive 
and administrative experience and ability. 
Should understand and speak Yiddish, be able 
to make and maintain community contacts and 
relationships. Permanent position, good sal- 
ary. Home For The Aged, 547 Greenwood 
Avenue, Trenton, New Jersey. 


CASEWORKER: Graduate of an accredited 
School of Social Work. Beginner, or experi- 
enced in Psychiatric, Medical, or Family 
casework. Salary is comparable with the high- 
est standards in the Field of practice. Social 
Service Department, Lebanon Hospital, Bronx 
55, New York. 


TRAINED CASEWORKERS WANTED. Ex- 
perience in Family Service or Child Place- 
ment preferred. Fine opportunity to share in 
developing program of private, non-sectarian 
agency. Family and Children’s Society, 204 
W. Lanvale Street, Baltimore 17, Md. 


CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC WORKERS. 
Chief Psychiatric Social Worker and two 
psychiatric workers for New Clinic in sub- 
urban community, short commuting distance 
New York City. Salaries $3200 to $5000 de- 
pending on training and experience. Clinic 
opens late fall or January, 1949. 8813 Survey. 


CHILD WELFARE WORKERS: Urban or 
rural locations, good supervision, good salary, 
excellent working conditions, opportunity for 
advancement. Child Welfare Director, 39 
North Sixth Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona. 


CASEWORKER with graduate training, ex- 
perienced in family and children’s work, for 


WORKERS WANTED 


CASE WORKER—One year two preferred 
graduate training. With or without experience. 
Salary commensurate wtih training and ex- 
perience. Good personnel standards. ‘Write 
Travelers Aid Society, Old Municipal Bldg., 
Norfolk, Va. 


CASEWORKER: With professional training 
for small agency in progressive college com- 
munity Southern Tier New York. Challeng- 
ing opportunity. Salary $2400; retirement 
plan. Write Family and Children’s Society of 
Greater Endicott, P. O. Box 178, Endicott, 
New York. 


SUPERVISOR with psychiatric background to 
carry some cases and supervise two workers in 
agency with cottage type institution caring 
for emotionally disturbed. children. PSY CHI- 
ATRIC CASEWORKER also needed. Op- 
portunities for direct work with children under 
consultation with psychiatrist. Write The 
Children’s Center, 1400 Whitney Avenue, New 
Haven 14, Conn. 


CASEWORKER, graduate of accredited school 
of social work, family or psychiatric field 
work preferred. Experience desired, but not 
essential. Salary commensurate with training 
and experience. Dade County Chapter, Ameri- 
can Red Cross, 507 N. E, 1st Avenue, Miami, 
Florida. 


WANTED—WOMAN EXECUTIVE SUPER- 
VISOR for undenominational private agency 
in Virginia. Graduate of an accredited School 
of Social Work. Girls received from three to 
twelve years of age from local Juvenile Court 
and Child Welfare Agencies for short time 
care and study. Salary from $2400 to $3000 
with full maintenance, based on experience 
and training. Mature Protestant woman pre- 
ferred. 8818 Survey. 


CASE SUPERVISOR—Two years graduate 
training; minimum three years experience in- 
tensive case work. Salary commensurate with 


qualifications. Write Travelers Aid Society, 
Old Municipal Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 
GROUP WORKER with social work back- 


ground in small agency in large midwestern 
city, concerned with problems of the _hear- 
ing handicapped; their prevention and rehabili- 
tation through group work functioning within 
wider agency program. Write Chicago Hear- 
ing Society, 30 West Washington Street, Chi- 
cago 2, Illinois. 

CASE WORKER—Young woman, professionally 
qualified, for limited case load in a children’s 
agency with a progressive program, Write 
Executive Secretary, Juvenile Protective As- 


sociation, 301 West Park Avenue, Aurora, 
Illinois. 
CASEWORKER, graduate of an accredited 


school of social work, psychiatric field work 
preferred. New agency with good standards. 
Salary range $3,000 to $3,600. peny, Service 
Agency of Greater Bakersfield, 2504 Street, 
Bakersfield, California. 


OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 
WANTED—(a) Chief psychiatric social worker ; 
new preventive and curative center; approxi- 
mately 500 patients; Master’s degree, mini- 
mum five years’ experience required ; $4000- 
$4800 including living quarters; East. (b) 
Medical social worker to direct department 
large teaching hospital; duties involve work- 
ing principally with medical staff of women’s 
auxiliary; Middle West. (c) Medical social 
service worker; large municipal hospital; re- 
habilitation program; should be qualified to 
assume full responsibility for administration 
of medical social service department; $4000- 
$5000. (d) Medical social worker; out-patient 


a_ small multiple functioning Jewish agency. clinic’ of university medical center iddle 
Challenging opportunity. Salary according to West. SG9-2 Medical _ Bureau (Burneice 
qualifications. Write Jewish Social Servic Larson, Director) Palmolive Building, Chicago, 
Bureau, 45. Church Street, Paterson, N. J. ~ 11, 
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POSITION OPEN IN ALASKA 
ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


DISTRICT WORKER 


Salary Range: : 
Minimum Qualifications: College 4 years 


322.00-$352.00 per month. Appointments at the minimum. : 
graduate study 1 year at recognized school of social work 


which must have included courses in child welfare and public welfare administration and supervised 


field work in child and family welfare. 


Experience: 3 years in the past 6 years of social work, 1 of which must have been in child welfare, 
1 year in public assistance and 1 year in a supervisory capacity. 


CHILD WELWARE WORKER 


Salary Range: $294.00-$324.00 per month. Appointments at the minimum. ‘ 
Minimum Qualifications: College 4 years, graduate study 1 year at recognized school of social work 
which must have included courses in child welfare and public welfare administration and supervisory 


field work in child and family welfare. 


Experience: 1 year in the past 5 years of social work in child welfare. 
For application blanks and information write via air mail, supplying minimum qualifications to 
ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


Box 2781 


Juneau, Alaska 


Significant Books 
for Survey Readers 


PLOWSHARES 
INTO SWORDS 


Agriculture in the World War Age 


By Arthur P. Chew, Associated with the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. Foreword by 
Henry C. Taylor 


With the long-range world perspective that Arnold 
Toynbee has taught us to employ, this book at- 
tacks one of the most persistent and neglected 
causes of world conflict. Here is a stirring, in- 
cisive analysis of the threat to world peace which 
arises when nations develop industrially at the 
expense of agriculture and find it necessary to 
search beyond their national frontiers for farm 
produce. The author explores how, when and 
where an imbalance of world rural-urban relations 
occurs, and makes forceful suggestions as to how 
these can be corrected. $3.00 


FREE SPEECH 


And Its Relation to Self Government 


By Alexander Meiklejohn, Formerly, Presi- 
dent of Amherst College and Chairman of 
the School for Social Studies, San Francisco 
“.. . nothing as important has appeared in this 
realm of ideas since Holmes’ dissenting opinions.” 
—Max Lerner. Challenging the validity of recent 
interpretations of the First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, an educator brilliantly points out the 
threats to one of our basic rights which have de- 
veloped because of the failure to distinguish be- 
tween freedom of speech in private affairs and 
freedom of speech on issues of public concern. 
Essential reading for all lawyers and defenders of 
democratic freedoms. $2.00 


THE COMMUNICATION 


OF IDEAS 


Edited by Lyman Bryson, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity 


This pioneering volume grows out of the realiza- 
tion that modern political and social organization 
is more than ever dependent upon effective com- 
munication. In it fourteen experts explore the 
whole range of conditions which are vitally affected 
by communication between individuals and groups, 
especially as it relates to the problems of. large- 
scale democracy. Contributors include Margaret 
Mead, Lyman Bryson, Wendell Johnson, Harold D. 
Lasswell, Paul F, Lazarsfeld, Robert K. Merton 
and Lennox Grey. Published for the Institute of 
Religious. and Social Studies. $3.50 


Pere eee ee WBHARPER & BROTHERS 49 Eost 33rd Street, New York 16, N.Y. 


BEHIND THE 
ACADEMIC CURTAIN 


College 


By Archibald MacIntosh, Vice President, 
Haverford College 


Based on a study of over two hundred colleges, 
this book supplies realistic answers to questions 
about the most profitable use of college experience. 
Disturbed by the heavy mortality which occurs in 
college attendance during the four-year period, the 
author shows how such factors as choice of 
courses, effective Freshmen orientation and sound 
student motivation can help assure that those who 
enter college stay to finish their course and get out 
of it as much as they should. Valuable for all 
parents, educators and student advisors. Comung 
October 15th. $2.50 


AMERICA'S 
SPIRITUAL CULTURE 


By Bernard E. Meland, Professor of Con- 
structive Theology, University of Chicago. 


Has the secularism of modern man wrecked his 
nerves, undermined his health, spoiled his world? 
Have we cast aside our faiths only to find our- 
selves plunging toward barbarism? Here is a sane, 
thoughtful consideration of the values we have lost 
and values that must be regained if we are to live 
fully and happily. A book of practical philosophy 
for the social scientist and the social worker, $2.50 


THE ART OF 


CONFERENCE 


1948 Revised Edition 
By Frank Walser 


This standard classic on conference methods is 
recognized as one of the few definitive presenta- 
tions of the subject. Now extensively revised to 
include numerous new illustrations of conference 
techniques in working use, the 1948 edition “has 
enhanced importance today not only because the 
author has himself expanded his knowledge of the 
application of theory, in international conference 


~work, but because the use of the conference has 


become universal.’—VIRGINIA KIRKUS’ BUL- 
LETIN. ; ’ 


At your bookstore or from 


$3.00" 


A Guide to Getting the Most Out of 


